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WOMAN’S RIGHT 


T is one of the curious features of the feminist 

movement that each new phase of it has begun by 

an assumption of masculinity on the part of the 

women. This has been, indeed, one of the chief 
causes of the opposition to the movement, for it was 
instinctively felt that whatever woman’s sphere might 
be it was not exactly the same as man’s, and so there 
was a natural repugnance to see her imitating man and 
entering fields where she must compete without favor 
despite the handicap of her sex. But we can now see 
in looking back on the history of woman’s advance that 
this stage was inevitable. The road to independence lay 
thru imitation. She had first to make herself mannish 
before she was allowed to become womanly. This was 
due to the very absurd and conceited attitude of man. 
He assumed that as he was ahead of woman the only 
way of advance must be in his direction. 

In consequence of this women have had to burglarize 
the professions, to sneak into them in disguise. Just as 
a woman who wanted to go to war had to dress as a 
man, so the women who first entered any of the higher 
activities had to assume the masculine habit and bear- 
ing so far as circumstances permitted. It was well un- 
derstood that women could not write novels that amount- 
ed to anything, but George Sand and George Eliot, 
Currier Bell and Charles Egbert Craddock proved that 
they could and got complimented by the critics on their 
“virility.” Nowadays it is not necessary for women 
authors to mask as men to get a hearing, nor to write 
like men either. They have earned their freedom in this 
field and they are beginning to enjoy it by saying what 
they like in their own way even when it is not in accord- 
ance with masculine standards. 


T was the same way in education. When the women 
A knocked at the doors of the colleges they were told 
that the kind of education therein given was not suited 
to women. Quite true; it was not. But there was no 
other education. It was that or nothing. So the women 
entered the men’s colleges or started colleges of their 
own just like them. They took the same studies, sub- 
mitted to the same instruction, past the same examina- 
tions—and got better marks. Then they said “We’ve 
shown you we can do this. Now give us something more 
to our taste.” And they are getting it. We hear sarcastic 
comments on feminine fickleness because the women 
who a generation ago were begging or demanding to 
be allowed to study Latin or Greek are now deserting 
the classical department for newer studies. Howells ob- 
serves with whimsical pathos that “nowadays even our 
women seem to have no use for ‘the education of the 
gentleman.’” But the fact is the women would never 


TO BE WOMANLY 


have got the chance to study the chemistry of nutrition 
or the esthetics of dressmaking if they had not first 
demonstrated that they could do Latin and Greek. 

Then the women wanted to come into the business 
offices and then men said, “Well, come if you must and 
will work cheap. But you must pretend to be men. You 
must put on a linen collar and a plain tailor-made suit 
and cut your hair short and keep your mouth shut and 
maintain a strictly impersonal and business-like man- 
ner.” The women complied with the conditions, but once. 
in aad become indispensable, they began to do as they 
pleased. Flowers appeared on the desks and smiles on 
the faces. The hair grew amazingly fast and waved 
about; the tight, stiff collar vanished into thin air, 
taking with it a considerable part of the circumjacent 
fabric. The business woman of today is not an inferior 
imitation of the business man but a different sort of an 
individual, tho quite as satisfactory and capable in her 
own way. 


HE entrance of women into athletics was not a 

sightly spectacle. It looked like the loss of all fem- 
inine graces. Here at least was a field where man’s 
supremacy seemed safe from female competition. So it 
was except for an occasional tennis game or swimming 
match. “You can’t throw,” jeers the boy at the girl who 
tosses his ball back over the fence to him. He means, of 
course, “you can’t throw as I throw,” assuming as usual 
that his is the only way. But having got entrance into 
the gymnasium the girl finds that she can throw a ball 
in a way to please herself—and somehow to please the 
boy, too. In work or sport it is only by playing man’s 
game and if possible beating him at it, that woman 
gets a chance to play her own game. 

Now when the franchise question is up men take 
the same unreasoning attitude. They are willing, 
some of them, that women should enter politics, but 
only on condition that they do not change the existing 
order of things in any way, tho there is little reason 
why they should vote except to change things. They 
must play the game according to masculine rules or not 
at all. They may have the ballot if they will vote right, 
that is to say, vote as those who now monopolize the 
vote want them to. 

But it would be as improper as it is impossible to 
pledge the women in advance to any cause or course. We 
condemn the ward boss who goes to a bunch of Italians 
and says, “I will get you naturalized if you will vote 
my ticket.” What, then, shall we say of the man who is 
willing to give women the franchise only if he is sure 
they will vote for or against peace, prohibition, social. 
ism, divorce, capital punishment, child labor, pure food. 
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vivisection, osteopathy, vegetarianism, church schools 
or whatever he may favor or oppose? We should give 
votes to women simply because they are entitled to be 
heard on such questions. All honor then to the conserva- 
tive who, believing women to be inherently sentimental 
and impractical, yet is willing to entrust them with the 
ballot. All honor to the socialist who fears in his secret 
soul that women are priest-ridden and reactionary and 
nevertheless works for their emancipation. Such men 
have the true faith in democracy. 


HE first step in the progress toward equality is 

when man concedes to woman the right to do what 
he does. The second, and more difficult step, is when 
man concedes to woman the same right that he has, the 
’ right to do what she wants to do. Thruout historic and 
prehistoric times man has been trying to fit woman into 
the various spheres which he has from time to time de- 
termined she was fitted for. Now he is about ready to 
give up the attempt as a bad job and is coming grad- 
ually to the conclusion that it will be better to let woman 
have a try at finding out for herself what she is fitted 
for or can fit for. But this comes hard for man because 
it means the breaking up of a habit of some hundred 
thousand years standing. Man thought himself chival- 


rous when he attained the cultural stage of reverenc- 


ing woman so long as she did what he liked. But now 
he is beginning to see that there is ahead a higher 
chivalry, that of reverence for woman even when she 
does what he does not like. 








“U9” 
HEN David slew Goliath with a smooth round 
pebble from his sling, he made giants obsolete. 

When gunpowder for the first time in the world’s 
history decided the fate of a great battle at Crecy, it 
made knighthood and coats of mail obsolete. 

When the “Yankee cheese-box on a raft” roundly 
thrashed the “Merrimac” in Hampton Roads, it made 
wooden fighting ships obsolete. 

When “U-9,” with only the eye of her periscope and 
the foamy wake of a speeding torpedo to warn the en- 
emy, too late, of its approach, sank in rapid succession 
the “Aboukir,” the “Hogue” and the “Cressy” and sent 
to death more than fourteen hundred men, did it make 
the battleship obsolete? 

Only a future day will show. Today one can only sur- 
mise, or, if he feel bold enough, prophesy. 

It is true, as Mr. Park Benjamin points out on an- 
other page, that the three sunken ships were only 
cruisers and almost ready for the scrap heap. But a tor- 
pedo which sinks at one blow a cruiser of twelve thou- 
sand tons would hardly find a twenty-five thousand ton 
battleship an appreciably harder task. 

Whether the twilight of the battleship is falling and 
the sun of the submarine about to rise in unconquerable 
splendor, the name (prosaic as it is) of “U-9” and the 
roster of its handful of officers and men deserve a page 
of their own in the books of history. 

The fate of a companion submarine, “U-15,” sunk a few 
days ago by two shots from a British cruiser, suggests 
the risks they ran. Terrible as were the consequences >f 
their exploit, awful as is every act of war, the intrepid- 
ity with which the little band in a very literal sense 





committed themselves unto the deep, the singleness of 
purpose and the heedlessness of personal safety with 
which they carried thru their fell mission, are qualities 
which the world could ill afford to lose. 

Such a feat grips the imagination, as when any in- 
domitable pigmy challenges an insolent giant, and 
makes good his challenge. 


CULTURE AND DEMOCRACY 


HEN a nation proclaims itself the protagonist 

of culture, asserting lordship and demanding 
homage, it challenges the judgment of civilized man- 
kind. It is in order to examine the culture. Of what 
mental and moral stuff is it made? What ends does it 
subserve? At what stage of evolution has it arrived? 
How deeply does it penetrate the individual mind? How 
wide is its social extension? 

Culture is no part of the “original nature of man,” 
to quote Professor Thorndike’s phrase. It is not an in- 
stinct, nor compounded of instincts. It is an acquisition, 
a sum of things learned by toil and pain, thru age-long 
“trial and error.” It is an equipment of ideas; a stock 
of selected sentiments, stimulated and strengthened; a 
complex of habits that have become a true second nature. 

The quality of culture is fixed by the ends that it 
subserves, and these are determined by the struggle for 
existence. The savage, forever fighting for his life with 
enemies as savage as himself, creates a culture of sus- 
picion, cruelty and fortitude. The barbarian enlarges 
his equipment of ways and means, but does not make 
over his sentiments. The lamented Edward John Payne, 
in his never-finished History of the New World Called 
America, accurately describes barbarism as the attain- 
ment of a relatively effective social organization and the 
enjoyment of a relatively secure and abundant subsist- 
ence by a people whose mind and heart remain savage. 
Civilization achieves a yet higher organization, a greater 
efficiency, and material abundance—and then, its su- 
preme work, it begins to re-sort and to make over the 
sentiments and the habits. It begins to create a culture 
into which mercy may enter, and gentleness, and jus- 
tice. The culture of savagery subserves the end—War. 
The culture of civilization subserves the end—Peace. 

But the culture of civilization does not yet fully pene- 
trate every individual mind, and it is by no means uni- 
formly distributed thruout the populations of the so- 
called civilized nations. 

The culture of the modern world differs from all past 
attainments in its enormous multiplication of ideas, 
discoveries and inventions. Knowledge about these 
rather than of them, and interest in them, are easily 
acquired, and culture to this superficial extent becomes 
the possession of millions who have no discipline of 
mind, nor any real understanding of what they talk 
about. Sentiments and habits may remain naively sav- 
age in the devotees of this, mere gossip culture. 

They may remain savage also, and too often they do, 
in men who diligently master knowledge for efficiency 
purposes. These men may think well of themselves, they 
usually do, but in fact they are barbarians. They are 
quite incapable of understanding one who is by nature 
rather than by heraldry, preferment, or purchase a 
gentleman, to whom success is not more important than 
kindly feeling and considerate behavior. The culture of 
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civilization is nédt comprised in speculative philosophy 
nor in efficient materialism. It includes grace in the 
heart and a habit of good manners. 

All too obviously, then, the culture of civilization has 
not yet become the heritage of indiscriminate mankind 
in the self-described civilized nations. Nevertheless, bv 
virtue of its own qualities it diffuses, and those who 
have it and appreciate it by virtue of their qualities 
consciously try to diffuse it. It cannot remain aristo- 
cratic. Inevitably it must become democratic. 

And democracy, what of it? It will extend over the 
world and will endure only as it becomes a fact of in- 
tellectual discipline, of moralized sentiment, of well- 
established habit; an embodiment and manifestation of 
the culture of civilization. A century of European and 
American history has demonstrated that democracy as 
a governmental form is a mockery where it is not the 
expression of popular habits, fed by sincere sentiments 
of justice and good will to all men. A self-governing 
people is made up of self-governing individuals, morally 
responsible, intellectually alert, trusting one another and 
intent to deal honorably and helpfully by one another. 
Precisely as men acquire the culture of civilization do 
they become capable of democracy, as well as desirous 
of it. And only as they become democratic can the cul- 
ture of civilization reach its utmost diffusion. In their 
perfect realization democracy and the culture of civiliza- 
tion are one and the same thing. In neither is there room 
for emperor or king. In neither is there place for sav- 
agery or war. 


AWAY WITH THE PORK BARREL 


HE power of public opinion, focussed upon the 

Senate thru the filibuster of righteous protest of 
Senator Burton, has brought about a remarkable altera- 
tion in the Rivers and Harbors bill. As it past the House 
the bill carried appropriations amounting to $53,000,000. 
The first impulse of the Senate was to expand this to 
$65,000,000. But when Senator Burton had talked all 
night against the bill, and reinforcements were ranging 
themselves to support him, the Democratic majority in 
the Senate suddenly saw a great light. They reduced 


the appropriations carried by the bill to $20,000,000. | 


What is more, they appropriated this in a lump sum, 
and entrusted its expenditure to the War Department 
in its discretion. The House may protest against both 
the reduction and the manner of making the appropria- 
tions. But the country is already aroused upon the sub- 
ject. The House majority will hardly dare to recede very 
far from the advanced stand taken by their associates 
in the Senate. 

It is a fine thing that the demands of economy should 
be squarely met in this particular bill at this particular 
time. It would be a tremendously finer thing if the prec- 
edent here established in relation to the improvement 
of the nation’s navigable waters could be followed con- 
sistently in the future. 

River and harbor improvement work has long borne 
a stigma because it has been associated with Congres- 
sional cupidity and extravagance. The Rivers and Har- 
bors bill has time out of mind been the pork barrel par 
excellence, , { 

The improvement of the navigable waters of the coun- 
try is one of the most vitally important works which the 
National Government has to carry on. We ought, for 


the sake of our national prosperity, to spend large sums 
of money upon it. 

But the question of where and how the moneys are 
to be spent should not be determined by solicitude for 
the personal fortunes of individual congressmen or even 
by considerations of party advantage. 

How much money is to be spent on rivers and harbors 
should be determined by Congress. On what rivers and 
harbors it is to be spent should be determined dy 
experts. 

In the Engineer Corps of the Army the nation has 
as fine a body of experts as can be found: Let them 
determine how the money appropriated by Congress 
shall be spent. 





AN INTERESTING COINCIDENCE 


N his article on the Great War in the current Outlook 

Mr. Roosevelt urges the establishment of a League of 
Peace as the most promising way to bring the nations 
“nearer to the day of world peace.” His suggestions’ are 
as follows: 


But in view of what has occurred in this war, surely the 
time ought to be ripe for the nations to consider a great 
world agreement among all the civilized military powers to 
back righteousness by force. Such an agreement would es- 
tablish an efficient World League for Peace of Righteous- 
ness. Such an agreement could limit the amount to be spent 
on armaments and, after defining carefully the inalienable 
rights of each nation which were not to be transgressed by 
any other, could also provide that any cause of difference 
among them, or between one of them and one of a certain 
number of designated outside non-military nations, should be 
submitted to an international court, including citizens of all 
these nations, chosen not as representatives of the nations, 
but as judges—and perhaps in any given case the particular 
judges could be chosen by lot from the total number. To 
supplement and make this effectual it should be solemnly 
covenanted that if any nation refused to abide by the de- 
cision of such a court the others would draw the sword on 
behalf of peace and justice and would unitedly coerce the 
recalcitrant nation. 


Our readers will not fail to notice the striking simi- 
larity of these suggestions to those proposed by Mr. 
Holt in last week’s Independent. When such a robust 
anti-pacifist as Mr. Roosevelt is in essential agreement 
with the Editor of The Independent on a plan to dimin- 
ish war, is it entirely unreasonable to suppose that 
there may be “something in it?” 








THE SITUATION IN COLORADO 


HE proposal of President Wilson for a three years’ 

truce in the labor war in the mines of Colorado 
has been promptly and fully accepted by the miners. It 
has been as definitely rejected in its main features by 
the mine operators. The deadlock continues. 

More than four months ago civil war raging in Colo- 
rado was put a stop to only by the despatch of Federal 
troops to the scene. The troops are still there, order 
reigns, but apparently operators and miners are no 
nearer a settlement-of their differences now than they 
were then. 

The President, as he intimated in his letter propos- 
ing the truce, would not be justified in using Federal 
troops indefinitely for police purposes. The Colorado 
mines are a public necessity, their operation a public 
service. Their operation cannot be carried on while the 
two essential parties to that operation—capital and 
labor—remain at daggers drawn. 

Since neither side is willing to yield to the other, the 
only solution is thru compromise. The President has 
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shown a practical way for approaching such a compro- 
mise, and meanwhile for keeping the mines open and 
the laborers busy. 

The miners have accepted. If the operators are un- 
willing to do the same, they should propose such a modi- 
fication of the plan as they will accept. If they really 
want peace in the mining industry in Colorado, it should 
be a modification to which there is some likelihood that 
the miners will in turn agree. 

The difficulty is that the mine operators are strongly 
opposed to the recognition of the union. With this op- 
position as their major premise, they quite naturally 
find it not easy to join with the miners’ union in reach- 
ing a conclusion. 

In holding to this premise they are wrong. The day is 
sure to come when they will be compelled by the logic of 
events to abandon it. Collective bargaining is essential 
to harmonious coéperation between capital and labor in 
industry where both are indispensable parts. Collective 
bargaining without recognition of the bodies into which 
the employees collect themselves is a contradiction in 
terms. 





THE PRESIDENT’S ABNEGATION 
RESIDENT WILSON has shown a fine spirit in 
counselling his party associates in his own state 

not to endorse him just at this time for a second term 
in the Presidency. It is an admirable delicacy of per- 
ception that makes him realize that as he puts it, “it 
might seem as if he were taking advantage of the ex- 
traordinary situation now existing to gain some per- 
sona: advantage thru such an expression of confidence.” 

It was not a big temptation, to fall in with the com- 
plimentary proposal of his friends at home, but just one 
of those little ones, which it is so easy to yield to and 
so fine to put behind one. 

This act of the President will only strengthen the 
conviction of the country that he is single-minded in 
his determination, among the great events that are 
taking place about him, to give to the high office he holds 
the very best that is in him. Surely no one, of whatever 
political faith, can see here anything but evidence that 
Mr. Wilson is so much concerned about being a good 
President now that he really is not concerned at all 
about whether he is ever President again. 








LET THE PHILIPPINES ALONE! 


HE bill promising independence to the Philippines 

is a dangerous measure and should not be past now 
if ever. This is the worst possible time to throw over 
the archipelago when the whole Pacific is in a turmoil 
and Great Britain and Japan are gobbling up Germany’s 
possessions as fast as they can. The Philippines would 
be a richer prize than any of these and should not be 
cast aside to be the spoils of the victor when the re- 
partition of the Pacific is effected after the war. When 
Admiral Dewey was in Manila Bay he threatened a war 
with Germany unless that country should keep her 
hands off. At that time we did not know whether the 
islands were worth having or whether we could govern 
them to the advantage of the natives. Now the value of 
tropical dependencies is realized and every country is 
glad to get them. What is more important, we have 
demonstrated that we can administer them with unques- 
tioned benefit to the Filipinos themselves, and our suc- 





cess in sanitation and education has roused the admira- 
tion of the world. 

We may if we will discard the Philippines, but we 
cannot if we would make them free and independent. 
Where in the whole wide world is there a tropical island 
free and independent? Santo Domingo, yes, but who 
would wish the Philippines to become like Santo Do- 
mingo? Cuba? But we have had to set Cuba to rights 
twice and the third time we may have to stay 
there. A protectorate over the islands would involve 
us in more danger of war than our possession of them 
and would forfeit all the advantages that both parties 
derive from the connection. 

The bill now before the House should be indefinitely 
postponed. It is impossible even to discuss it as it should 
be discussed without violating the neutrality of speech 
advised by the President in this crisis. 








REPEATING ITSELF 
AID President Wilson on April 20, 1914: 


If armed conflict should unhappily come as a result of his 
attitude of personal resentment toward this Government, 
we should be fighting only General Huerta and those who- 
adhere to him and give him their support, and our object 
would be only to restore to the people of the distracted re- 
public the opportunity to set up again their own laws and 
their own government. 


Said Francisco Villa on September 23, 1914: 


We will not fight against any other of the chiefs who have 
contributed to the downfall of the usurper Huerta, our dif- 
culties being against the person of Venustiano Carranza. 
... We have declared hostilities, being disposed to fight him 
until the last—until he is forced to abandon his power and 
place the same in the hands of the real representatives of 
the people. 


We have made progress, yes, but the treadmill of rev- 
olution in Mexico goes round in a wearisomely monoto- 
nous fashion. Personal government and democracy are 
mutually destructive. Until the Mexican people can 
achieve democracy they will continue to suffer from the 
rivalries of self-seeking men. 








TEN DRY STATES 
AST week the people of Virginia adopted prohibi- 
tion by a majority of some 35,000. This brings the 
honor roll up to ten; Georgia, Kansas, Maine, Missis- 


‘sippi, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ten- 


nessee, Virginia and West Virginia, placing a population 
of over 17,000,000 under a prohibitory régime. The 
mother state thus follows the good example set by her 
daughter, West Virginia, which past a prohibition 
amendment two years ago by over 92,000, the largest 
vote given by any state yet. The West Virginia law 
went into effect July 1 last; the Virginia law will take 
effect November 1, 1916. 

Virginia sacrifices by this act $539,000 of revenue 
which it now derives from the liquor traffic, but accord- 
ing to the figuring of the Anti-Saloon League it will save 
$826,000 on the theory that forty-seven per cent of the 
pauperism, thirty-five per cent of the insanity and 
eighty-five per cent of the crime is due to liquor. We 
doubt whether it is possible to calculate the gain so 
nicely in advance, but we are sure that Virginia will 
find, as Kansas and other states have found by experi- 
ence, that prohibition pays in more than one sense of 
the word. The closing of her one hundred and three dis- 
tilleries which last year produced a million and a half 
gallons of spirits will be no loss to the world. 
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THE GREAT WAR 


September 22—Russians occupy Jaro- 
slav in Galicia. German submarine 
sinks the British cruisers “Abou- 
kir,” “Cressy” and “La Hogue” i 
North Sea. 

September 23—French recapture Pér- 
onne on extreme German right. Rus- 
sians driving back German army in 
Poland northeast of Cracow. 

September 24—Germans attack forts 
between Verdun and Toul. Cholera 
breaks out in Austrian army and 
Vienna. 

September 25—Germans are invading 

ussia along Niemen River. Monte- 
negrins take Mostar, capital of Her- 
zegovina. 


September 26—Germans bombard fort- 
ress of St. Mihiel 6n Meuse. Rus- 
sians take Rzeszow, on railroad be- 
tween Przemysl and Cracow. 

September 27—Germans cross. the 

euse near St. Mihiel. Russians 
cross the Carpathians and invade 

\ Hungary. German aircraft drop 
bombs in twelve cities. 

September 28—Indecisive fighting on 
Aisne River and in Argonne Forest. 
Servians approach Sarajevo, capi- 
tal of Bosnia. 




















Another week of 
indecisive conflict. 
There has_ been 
continuous fighting all along the two 
hundred mile line, but the net result, 
in so far as we can estimate it from 
the stringently censored despatches, 
may be summed up in a sentence: 


‘The Fighting on 
the Somme 


On the west the Germans have lost 
ground; on the east they have gained. 
Neither movement is important ex- 
cept in what it indicates as to rela- 
tive strength and future intentions. 
Let us first consider the western end 
of the long serpentine line of battle. 

Here the German front turns 
sharply north from the Aisne River 
near Soissons, passing near Noyon 
and between Peronne and St. Quen- 
tin. This turned-up tail or whip-lash 
of the German right has been wav- 
ing back and forth for weeks. Gen- 
eral d’Amade has been placed in 
command of the allied troops at this 
point for the purpose of turning the 
right flank of the Germans. He has 
not yet accomplished this, altho the 
newspapers have several times an- 
nounced his success. On the con- 
trary, General von Boehn arrived on 
the scene with fresh troops from 
Belgium and was able to assume the 
offensive. The Germans recaptured 
Péronne on the 17th, but were only 
able to hold it for three days, for the 
British shelled them out with long 
range naval guns. This town, which 
is reported to have been demolished 
‘by the bombardment, has suffered 


much in former wars. In 1871 it was 
nearly destroyed by the Germans. 

The Germans have also reinforced 
their right still further to the north, 
at Cambrai and Valenciennes, possi- 
bly to resist the attack from the 
west of a new British army said to 
have been landed recently at Ostend 
and Boulogne. 

The allies outnumber the Germans 
two to one in this region, if we fol- 
low the French military authorities, 
who estimate the German forces at 
600,000 to 700,000 and the allies at 
1,500,000. In the eastern field, along 
the Meuse, the opposing forces are 
more nearly equal, about 500,000 on 
each side. 


yon It will be seen 
The Fighting on from the map that 
the Meuse in the east the 
German left loops around Verdun. 
This is the northernmost of the 
chain of “entrenched camps” or first- 
class fortresses which the French 
constructed since 1871 along their 
two hundred mile frontier between 
Switzerland and Belgium. So strong 
is this barrier that the Germans de- 
termined to enter France by way of 
Belgium rather than attempt it, 
altho by this violation of the neu- 
trality of the buffer state they added 
both Belgium and Great Britain to 
the number of their enemies. 

But when the Germans got to 
Paris they were too weak to take it, 
so they turned to the east, where 
they are now attacking the frontier 
forts which they would have begun 
upon if they had invaded France 
from their own border. 

The system of defense which the 





French engineers devised to protect 
their country against a direct inva- 
sion from Germany consists of four 
great “entrenched camps,” connected 
in pairs by a chain of minor fortifi- 
cations, Verdun with Toul along the 
Meuse, and Epinal with Belfort 
along the Moselle. This left a gap of 
some forty miles between Toul and 
Epinal, invitingly open and osten- 
sibly unprotected. The purpose of 
this was to avoid a sudden attack 
from an unexpected quarter, the idea 
being that the Germans would either 
have to lay siege to the fortresses or 
enter the open door, where the 
French would be ready to give them 
pitched battle. But the Germans 
have warily refused to enter the 
Toul-Epinal gap, altho they captured 
Lunéville, which stands at its en- 
trance, a month ago. They are, in- 
stead, trying to force an entrance 
thru the middle of the northern 
chain, between Verdun and Toul. St. 
Mihiel is the point of attack, and 
here the Germans have captured 
Fort Camp des Romains. On the 
western side of the Meuse the Ger- 
mans have recaptured Varennes, 
between Verdun and the forest of 
Argonne. 

Obviously, if the Germans break 
thru the Meuse barrier at this point 
or some other and can make con- 
nections with the German forces 
from Varennes on the other side, 
Verdun will be surrounded and un- 
less relieved will in the course of 
time fall into their hands-like Metz 
in 1870. But the reduction of Ver- 
dun would probably take a long time 
and many lives, even with the new 
Krupp howitzers. The forts grouped 
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THE SEAT OF WAR IN FRANCE 


The shaded portion represents territory now held by Germans. The light dotted line indicates 
the farthest point reached by the German forces 
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THE WAR ABOUT POLAND 
The shaded part represents the territory held by Russians; the white that held by Austrians 


and Germans. It will be seen that in the north 
Prussia into Russia, 


the Germans have crossed the border from East 


and that in the south the Russians have invested Przemysl and are 


approaching Cracow 


about Verdun are scattered like a 
constellation over a circle some ten 
miles in diameter, lying on both 
sides of the Meuse. The map shows 
forty of them and how many more 
there are is only known to the 
French General Staff—and doubtless 
also to the German. Some of them 
have been under fire since early in 
September, but so far without ap- 
parent result except, say the French, 
the loss of 25,000 men, killed and 
wounded, on the German side. 


A curious move- 
ment whose sig- 
nificance and 
importance does not yet appear is 
taking place to the east of Kénigs- 
berg. General Hindenburg was not 
content with driving the Russians 
out of East Prussia, but followed 
them over the border for some twen- 
ty miles. This seems to be instigated 
by something more than a mere de- 
sire to clear the frontier, for the 
Germans have backed up the move- 
ment with considerable force instead 
of keeping all their available troops 
on the Silesian border to check the 
expected Pussian advance toward 
Breslau and Berlin. 

The German front extends from 
the Niemen River on the north be- 
yond Suwalki to the southward, tho 
whether the real objective is War- 
saw or Riga remains to be seen. The 
country is a hard one for campaign- 
ing, being swampy and sandy and 


The Campaign in 
the Baltic Provinces 








broken by streams and lakes. The 
Germans have had hard work here in 
getting their armored automobiles 
and heavy guns over this rough 
ground, and have lost many of them. 
According to reports from Petrograd 
the German invaders have been de- 
feated all along the line. 

There are rumors of naval prep- 
arations on a large scale at Danzig 
and other Baltic ports, which leads 
to the surmise that the German fleet 
may codperate with this land move- 
ment in an attack upon Russia along 
the Baltic coast. 


There are few parts 
of Europe that are 
less known to Amer- 
icans in general than the Austrian 
crownland of Galicia, now being 
gradually overwhelmed by the Rus- 
sian avalanche. Its uncouth names 
are meaningless to us, and we do not 
know whether to be glad or sorry or 
how much when we read in a de- 
spatch from Petrograd that “the 
Russian troops have taken Czyschky, 
Felstyn and Khyroff.” It is different 
with the war in the west, where the 
places arouse recollections of history 
and legend. We all know “the jack- 
daw of Rheims” and “how the good 
news was brought from Ghent to 
Aix.” 

But we ought to know the people 
if not the land of Galicia, for they 
have been coming to us in throngs. 
More than twenty thousand Ruthen- 


The Battlefield 
of Galicia 


ians and perhaps as many Poles and 
Jews have, within the last few years, 
left Galicia to seek a greater free- 
dom and opportunity in the United 
States. For theirs is an inhospitable 
land, one-fourth of it forested, the 
rest agricultural, poorly cultivated 
and overpopulated, for more than 
eight million people are trying to get 
a living from a country smaller than 
South Carolina. They cannot do it, 
even according to their own low 
standard of life, so the men migrate 
into Germany or Russia for seasonal 
work or emigrate to America. A 
third of the land is held in large 
estates, mostly by Roman Catholic 
Poles. The peasants are chiefly Greek 
Catholic Ruthenians, while in the 
towns the Jews predominate. So the 
population is torn by the deeply 
deeply rooted antagonisms of race, 
religion, language and economic 
class and unable to work together in 
harmony for the development of 
such natural resources as they have. 
One source of wealth they possess 
which makes the country a prize 
worth fighting for, petroleum. Gali- 
cia produces two and a half per cent. 
of the world’s oil output, as much 
as Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many have in all their broad posses- 
sions. 

If geographers had the making of 
the maps they draw they would say 
that Galicia belongs naturally to 
Poland rather than to Austria, with 
which it is connected by Cracow. It 
lies in a crescent on the northern 
slope of the Carpathian Mountains, 
high ground and a cold exposure. 
Winter has already come there and 
the soldiers are marching and camp- 
ing in the snow; the Russians well 
wrapped up in their big overcoats, 
but the Austrians suffering for lack 
of winter clothing which was stored 
in Lemberg and so captured by the 
Russians. 


The C , The Austrians are 
© vampaign being driven back 
in Galicia into the western tip 

of the Galician crescent where lies 

Cracow. It is a strong position 

naturally, between the river and 

the mountains; their left resting 
on the Vistula, the Polish boundary, 
their right on the Carpathians, 
the Hungarian boundary. Yet it 
is doubtful if the Austrians can 
check the Russians anywhere east 
of Cracow, for they failed to hold 
the San River, the only well forti- 
fied line in Galicia. There they had 
thirty-six miles of entrenchments 
protected on the north by Jaros- 
lav and on the south by Przemysl. 

But Jaroslav was hastily evacuated 

by the Austrians within two days 

after the Russians had got their 
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siege guns into action on the eastern 
bank of the river. The Russians cap- 
tured twenty cannon and enormous 
quantities of stores and ammunition. 

Przemysl is a much stronger fort- 
ress and should hold out for some 
time, but by the capture of Jaroslav 
the Russians can attack it from the 
north, and they have already made 
their way around it on the south. So 
the Russians need not wait for the 
fall of Przemysl, but will leave a 
force to besiege it while continuing 
their advance on Cracow. Along the 
railroad already they have reached 
Rzeszow, ninety-eight miles from 
Cracow, and raids of Cossacks are re- 
ported as far as Tarnow, only fifty 
miles from their goal. 

A detachment of Russians cap- 
tured Uzsok, at the Galician entrance 
to the pass of the Ung River, and 
even pursued the retreating Hungar- 
ians over the Carpathian divide, 
which is here about 7000 feet high. 

Cracow is being prepared for the 
attack of the Russians by German 
officers, who have superseded the 
Austrians in command of the city. 
The Austrian and Hungarian officers 
are said to have been deeply humili- 
ated by the contemptuous way in 
which the Germans who have come 
to their rescue have shoved them 
aside as incompetent and taken the 
management of affairs in their own 
hands. 


There has been no 
a general naval engage- 

ment in the present 
war. The British fleet has held con- 
trol of the North Sea and the Ger- 
man has kept out of harm’s way, but 
the exact whereabouts of neither is 
known to the public. German and 
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RUSSIAN CAVALRY IN THE CARPATHIANS 


Few pictures are received from the war in the east. 


These men are advancing thru one of the 


passes which the Russians now hold and which command the plains of Hungary. Late despatches 
indicate that forces have been thrown down into northern Hungary 


Austrian shipping is absolutely 
stopped, but the vessels of the Allies 
are safe in all seas except for such 
few German cruisers as are still at 
large. 

The. German cruiser “Emden,” 
from the China station, appeared on 
September 10 in the Bay of Bengal 
and in four days captured six Brit- 
ish ships: the “Diplomat,” of the 
Harrison Line, which had just left 
Calcutta for Liverpool; the “Indus,” 
which carried a cargo of bagging for 
American sugar planters in Cuba; 
the “Lovat,” “Killim,” “Frabbuck” 
and “Katinga.” Five of them were 
sunk and the crews sent to Calcutta 
on the sixth. 

The British light cruiser “Pega- 
sus,” 
in the harbor of Zanzibar, was at- 
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CHARGED WITH UNEQUALLED BRUTALITY—GERMAN PRIVATES 


German soldiers around their soup kettles in camp near Charleroi. 


The most horrible atrocities 


are ascribed to men of this type 


while repairing her machinery’ 


tacked by the German protected 
cruiser “Konigsberg” and was com- 
pletely disabled, losing 25 killed and 
80 wounded out of a crew of 234. 
The new four-inch guns of the Ger- 
man vessel carried farther than the 
British guns. The “Pegasus” had 
done a good deal of destruction since 
the war began, as it had bombarded 
the port of Dar-es-Salaam, in Ger- 
man East Africa, and had sunk the 
German gunboat “Mowe” and a 
floating drydock. 

The British auxiliary cruiser 
“Carmania” on September 14 sunk 
a German armed merchant cruiser 
supposed to be the “Cap Trafalgar” 
in an action lasting an hour and 
three-quarters off the east coast of 
South America. 

The Australian submarine AE-1 
has been lost at sea, presumably by 
accident, .with all on board, 35 offi- 
cers and men. This is the first loss 
of the new navy of the Common- 
wealth. 

The efficiency of the submarine has 
at last been demonstrated. The Ger- 
man light cruiser “Hela” was sunk 
by the British submarine “E-9” 
about six miles off the German coast. 
On coming to the surface in the early 
morning it discovered the cruiser 
within range. It immediately dived 
again and launched two torpedoes. 
Rising again in a quarter of an hour 
the lookout on the submarine saw 
that the “Hela” was sinking, and 
when the submarine came to the 
surface after another quarter of an 
hour it had disappeared. Probably 
the crew of the “Hela” did not catch 
a glimpse of the enemy which struck 
the fatal blow. 

The most important event of the 
war on the sea, the destruction of 
three British cruisers by a German 
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Paul Thompson 
NEITHER TO THE RIGHT NOR TO THE LEFT 
One of a series of postcards, from statuettes by the Italian sculptor, Rizzi, being circulated widely 
in Itely. It symbolizes the persistent neutrality of Italy in the face of the blandishments of both 
alliances in the Great War 


submarine, is discussed by our naval 
expert in a separate article of this 
issue. 


The break-up of the 
Constitutionalist forces 
in Mexico, long expect- 
ed and often threatened, is now a 
fact. Villa has defied Carranza and 
fighting has begun in Sonora. 

The immediate occasion of. the 
split was Villa’s imprisonment of 
General Obregon, whom Carranza 
had sent to confer with him about 
the insubordination of José Mayto- 
rena, military governor of Sonora, 
and certain other points at issue. 
Villa quarreled with Obregon and 
was barely dissuaded from having 
him shot. Carranza retaliated by 
ordering railroad service suspended 
north of Aguascalientes, hoping thus 
to forestall Villa’s military move- 
ments. Mutual demands for explana- 
tion followed, and Villa notified Car- 
ranza that he no longer recognized 
him as First Chief, adding: “You 
are at liberty to pursue any course 
that may please you.” 

Trouble has been brewing, how- 
ever, for a long time. Villa was dis- 
satisfied with Carranza’s plans for 
the military convention that was to 
establish the provisional govern- 
ment, charging that the First Chief 
was “packing” it to make sure of his 
ultimate election as President. Like 
Zapata, Villa seems to have suspect- 
ed Carranza of insincerity in his 
vromises of agrarian reform. But it 
has been obvious since early in the 
revolution that Villa was a man not 
likely to submit to control. 

In his manifesto Villa claimed that 
Sonora, Chihuahua, Zacatecas and 


Villa Fights 
Carranza 





part of Coahuila were supporting 
him. San Luis Potosi and the city 
of Zacatecas were added shortly, 
General Natera at the latter point 
swinging one entire army corps to 
Villa’s support. Coahuila is the state 
of which Carranza was governor 
when he took arms against Huerta. 
His forces are estimated at from 
13,500—Carranzista figures—to 50,- 
000. The pick of these troops are 
being sent forward to Torreon, 
which marks roughly the southern 
limit of Villa’s sphere of influence, 


and artillery and ammunition go 
with them. 

The first fighting, however, was 
just south of the Arizona boundary, 
in northern Sonora. There, at Santa 
Barbara, on September 25, Governor 
Maytorena, Villista, met and routed 
General Benjamin Hill, Carranzista. 
More than 300 were killed, and Hill 
retired to Naco and _ intrenched, 
awaiting reinforcements. The first 
important battle will probably be 
fought near the border, where the 
beaten army can take refuge in the 
United States. 


Carranza appeared reluc- 
tant to test his strength 
against Villa, and with 
General Obregon, who was released, 
was trying to arrange a conference 
when fighting began. A meeting at 
Aguascalientes was agreed upon, to 
precede the military convention in 
Mexico City on October 1. Villa an- 
nounced that he would be satisfied 
by nothing less than the immediate 
withdrawal of Carranza from tem- 
porary control and his elimination 
as a candidate from the forthcoming 
presidential elections. 


Villa’s 
Demands 


Villa’s choice for Provisional 
President was Fernando Iglesias 
Calderon, leader of the Liberal 


party, allied with the Constitution- 
alists, and one of Carranza’s ap- 
pointees to represent the Constitu- 
tionalists at the Niagara Falls con- 
ference. Villa himself has assured 
Washington that he will not himself 
be a candidate for the Presidency or 
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HARD ON THE HEELS OF THE GERMANS 
A detachment of French artillery pursuing the Germans thru Chauconier, near Meaux on the 
Marne. The Germans have left the town so sea that the house on the right, fired by them, 
is still burning 
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Vice-Presidency. Since Carranza had 
already indicated his willingness not 
to run if all the other military lead- 
ers of the revolution made a similar 
promise, there is hope of a peaceful 
settlement. 

General Funston was ordered on 
the 25th not to withdraw from Vera 
Cruz within ten days, but Presi- 
dent Wilson had said on the 24th 
that the new revolt would not alter 
the plan for evacuation. It was un- 
derstood that the Administration 
would regard the new war as a mat- 
ter beyond the scope of our inter- 
ference. 


The refusal of the 
operators to agree to 
three-year truce with 
the striking miners of southern Colo- 
rado upon the terms suggested by 
the Federal mediators and accepted 
by the United Mine workers leaves 
the situation still unsettled. 

The operators, accepting the terms 
in part, directed their opposition 
chiefly against two provisions of the 
agreement: that requiring them to 
re-employ all striking miners who 
have not been convicted of lawbreak- 
ing, and that establishing grievance 
committees and a Federal -commis- 
sion for the settlement of disputes. 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany claims that it is now producing 
over seventy per cent of its normal 
output and that the deprest condition 
of the steel industry makes it impos- 
sible to promise that there will be 
work for all the striking workers. 
The companies decline to employ 
men under indictment for murder. 

The Federal cbmmission of three 
was to have power to render binding 
decisions in all controversies between 
employees and operators not settled 


No Settlement 
in Colorado 
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by the grievance committees, and 
without its approval no mine was to 
be closed for more than six days. 
The operators decline to surrender 
so much authority, and assert that 
grievance committees are a noto- 
rious source of disaffection. The 
Victor-American and Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel companies and - forty-six 
smaller concerns further refuse to 
enter into a truce with the miners, 
charging that the union has broken 
faith before and is not trustworthy. 


The Democratic ma- 
jority in the House 
made short work of 
the War Revenue bill once it had 
been framed. After limiting debate 
to seven hours they past the bill on 
September 25, by a vote of 234 to 
135. One Progressive voted with the 
majority, 11 Democrats and the 


Taxes and 
Appropriations 

















MISS GENEVIEVE CLARK 


These girls, the daughters of Senator Hoke 
Smith, of Georgia; Postmaster-General Burleson, 
and Speaker Clark, have planned a national bar- 
gain day in cotton goods to strengthen the de- 
mand for cotton manufactures and relieve the 
depression in the industry 


other Progressives joining with the 
solid Republican minority. A hard 
fight will be made by the Republi- 
cans in the Senate, where the Demo- 
crats have only ten votes to spare. 
Retrenchment was the order of the 
day in the Senate after the Rivers 
and Harbors bill had been killed. A 
substitute measure, appropriating 
$20,000,000, was past without a fight 
on September 20. This action was 
much more significant than a mere 
reduction from $53,000,000 — the 
figure at which the House past the 
original bill—for the new bill leaves 
the apportionment of the fund en- 
tirely to the Secretary of War. and 
the Chief of Engineers. In place of 
the old “pork barrel” appropriation, 
in which local projects of all degrees 
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of importance and worthlessness 
were specifically cared for, there is 
to be a non-political distribution of 
money among enterprises already 
under way or authorized. The House 
was expected to oppose this revolu- 
tionary change. 


In New York State 
the first direct pri- 
mary election ever 
held, on September 28, resulted in 
the following nominations, accord- 
ing to early returns: 

For Governor—Republican, Charles 8. 
Whitman, District Attorney of New York; 
Democrat, Martin H. Glynn, now filling 
Sulzer’s unexpired term as Governor; Pro- 
gressive, Frederick M. Davenport, profes- 
sor of law in Hamilton College and for- 
merly a State Senator. 

For United State Senator—Republican, 
James W. Wadsworth, Jr., ex-Congress- 
man; Democrat, James W. Gerard, Ambas- 
sador to Germany ; Progressive, Bainbridge 
Colby, former Assemblyman and Progres- 
sive candidate for the Governorship in 1912. 


The Republican and Democratic 
nominations are both victories for 
regulars against insurgents. Harvey 
D. Hinman, running as an anti-boss 
candidate, lost both in the city and 
“up-state” to Whitman. 

Glynn’s majority over John A. 
Hennessy, whose revelations of 
Tammany graft did much to defeat 
Murphy’s candidates in the last city 
election, was very large, probably 
110,000. Franklin D. Roosevelt made 
a better showing against Gerard. 
Murphy’s control over the state com- 
mittee was unshaken. 

Interest in the Progressive vote 
centered in the attempt of William 
Sulzer, impeached and deposed from 
the Governorship in 1913, to capture 
the nomination. His success would 
have meant the abandonment of the 
party machinery by Roosevelt. He 
prest Davenport hard in the city, 
but could not overtake him. 


Direct Primary 
Results 
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Q Praver in Time of Mar 


BY WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


I] ODDY, we call to Chee out of the darkness. Che heab- 

FY) ens are black with the storm-clouds of wrath. A bail of 

Gr death ig cutting down the harvest of the ages. We had 
EASA boped for an era of peace, and bebold this war! We 
Ss Had trusted that the nations were mobing with steady 
steps toward the brotherbood of man, and bebold, humanity ts 
thrust back to gabagery. Che spiritual achiebements which 
Generations toiled to build, are being swept away as by a flood. 


D LDRDY, our spirits are sick with pity for our brothers who 
die, for the women widowed of their lobes, for the fatherless 
chiloren, for the unborn who will be seared with the curse of 
fear in their mother’s womb. Che sun of hope ts darkened. 
We stand before Chee numb and helpless. We can do nothing 
but pray to Chee. But, D Chou God in whom our fathers 
trusted, today we pray with a purpose. We ask for a miracle 
of Thy saving power. Let not the end come by bleeding erhaustion 
but by the stern protest of the people and the righteous will of 
the leaders, We know not how. Cherefore we cry to Chee. Wo 
Chou wrest good out of evil. Amid the clash of battle build Chou 
up the larger unity of nations. Give freedom to the common man. ° 
By the terror of this erperience confirm us all in a settled bate for 
war. Dispel forever the lies and illusions that babe enchanted the 
mass. Make bare Chy mighty arm. Beat the sword and the cannon 


. on the anbdil of bistory till they are forged into tools of peace that 


will build up lasting institutions of international fustice and redress, 


WE THANK THEE, D God, for the firmness and sagacity of 
our President and his advisers which cooled our own lust for war. 
We beseech Chee to sabe our nation from being sucked into the 
present flood of passion. fay our land remain an island of peace 
in this red sea of trouble. Grant our people a sober and neutral 
mind, fair and friendly to all nations, remembering our own sins, 
and when the hour comes may our nation be fit to serbe all 
mankind as the spokesman of peace and the healer of wounds. 


DUR FATHER, let Chy kingdom come and Chy will be done 
on earth! forgibe us our debts! Weliber us from ebil! Amen. 
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THE SUBMARINE PERIL—IN ROUGH WATER THE PERISCOPE’S WAKE IS INDISTINGUISHABLE 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE SUBMARINE 





CAN THE BATTLESHIP AND THE BATTLE CRUISER ANSWER IT? 
BY PARK BENJAMIN 


HREE _12,000-ton’ British 
] cruisers, the “Aboukir,” the 
“Cressy” and the “Hogue,” 
while on scouting duty in the North 
Sea, were successively destroyed last 
week by the enemy in about an hour. 
The German Admiralty announces 
that the work was done by a single 
submarine boat—the “U-9”—which 
has since come back uninjured. It 
has been expected that the known 
skill and daring of the German 
submarine corps would show itself 
before long in some sort of sub- 
marine assault upon the British 
blockading vessels, but nothing like 
this exploit is to be found in the his- 
tory of naval warfare. Its impor- 
tance is not affected by 
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ish navy, one of the most distin- 
guished gunnery experts in the 
world, publicly affirmed that the 
warship which floats on the water 
is of no further use and should be 
abandoned. The sensation produced 
by this outgiving among the nations 
which were feverishly building more 
and more floating forts at a cost con- 
stantly increasing and now nearing 
fifteen million dollars each, was tre- 
mendous. For, if true, it means that 
billions have been and are being 
wasted for weapons that are not 
weapons, and for protection that is 
not protection. That a huge navy 
afloat is no longer a warning and a 
shield against aggression, but a pit- 


fall and a snare invoking only dis- 
aster and loss to the nation which 
depends on it. If true, it seems as 
if some magic finger has touched 
these leviathans of steel and fire and 
in a flash converted them into float- 
ing scarecrows. 

There has been no lack of denial of 
Admiral Scott’s conclusion. Ship- 
builders and gun and armor makers, 
of course, disagree with him emphat- 
ically. Conservative as naval officers 
always are, he has fewer opponents 
among them than might be expected. 
For it is obvious that if submarines 
can drive surface warships away 
from coasts such ships cannot suc- 
cessfully blockade or bombard ports, 

or convoy troops, or cover 





the obsolescent character 
of the lost vessels nor by 
their small pecuniary 
value after fourteen 
years of service. What 
was done to them could 
as well have been—and 
as well may be—done to 
the most formidable cap- 
ital ships in the British 
line. The event, further- 
more, is not only epoch- 
making, but it begins the 
solution of the gravest of 
all naval problems: is 
war on the sea, as we 
now know it, to be ended 
or revolutionized by 
under-water attack? 

All interested from 
this time on should watch 
the submarines of the 
contending navies. To 








the disembarkation of 
land forces. If subma- 
rines can keep the sea, 
surface ships must leave 
it and seek protection in 
safe harbors, if they can 
find any. In that event 
future sea power will not 
be decided by battles be- 
.tween major fleets wher- 
ever they may meet in 
any ocean; for if major 
fleets are shut up in 
friendly harbors major 
fleets to all intents and 
purposes might just as 
well be at the bottom of 
the sea. And even if a 
clear road be offered to 
major fleets to depart 
from safe harbors, the 
prospect of navigation in 








help to a viewpoint and 
to a general understand- 
ing of what to look for, 
here are some data: 

Last June, Admiral Sir 
Percy Scott of the Brit- 


Paul Thompson 


ONE OF THE THREE VICTIMS—H. M. S. “HOGUE” 


The “Aboukir,” “Hogve” and “Cressy” were all light cruisers of the same 
type, built in 1900. Each had a displacement of 12,000 tons, 440 feet length, 
69.5 feet beam, and drew 26 feet of water. They carried 755 men each, with 
two 9.2-inch guns, twelve 6-inch, twelve 12-pounders, and five 3-pounders. 
The loss in men and officers was 1133. The significance of the encounter 
was not in the importance of the vessels involved, but in its threat to all 


British ships of whatever size and equipment 





the midst of omnipresent 
movable mine fields is 
more inviting to reckless 
courage than to sober 
military judgment. 

The arguments against 
the submarine are many 
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and to some minds fatal. When 
wholly submerged she is blind. For 
vision she depends upon her peri- 
scope, an arrangement of mirrors 
and lenses in a vertical tube which 
extends above the water. At night 
or in a fog or if the seas dash 
over it this is useless. The boat must 
then come to the surface to enable 
her helmsman to get the bearing of 
her prey, to which after again div- 
ing he can direct her course by com- 
pass. But while awash she can be 
sunk by projectiles from the lightest 
guns. This is exactly what happened 
to the German submarine “U-15,” 
which not long ago attacked the Brit- 
ish cruiser “Birmingham” about 160 
miles from the German coast. The 
first shot from the cruiser destroyed 
the periscope, and upon the emerg- 


ence of the submarine’s conning tow- 
er a shell blew the structure to atoms. 

On the basis of peace-time experi- 
ments it is denied that any submar- 
ine has ever entered a harbor when 
an effort has been made to obstruct 
its passage, or has ever landed an 
under-water shot during any color- 
able reproduction of war conditions. 
It is asserted that most of the essen- 
tial factors governing the submar- 
ine’s uses and capacities are un- 
known; such as maximum speed, 
limit of effectiveness, how long it can 
keep the open sea, to what extent it 
must depend on an attending vessel 
or so-called “mother ship” and how 
many submarines are needed to pro- 
tect a given extent of coast line. It 
is further pointed out that the sub- 
marine has no more immunity than 
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A JULES VERNE EXPLOIT IN THE NORTH SEA 


The story was quoted in The Independent of September 14: “The ‘Defender,’ having sunk an 
enemy. lowered a whaler to pick up her swimming survivors. Before the whaler got back an 
enemy's cruiser came up and chased the ‘Defender,’ and thus she abandoned her whaler. Imagine 
their feelings, alone in an open beat, without food, twenty-five miles from the nearest land, and 
that land the enemy’s fortress, with nothing but fog and foes around them. Suddenly a swirl 
alongside, and up, if you please, pops His Britannic Majesty’s submarine ‘E-4,’ opens his conning- 
tower, takes them all on board, shuts up again, dives, and brings them home, 250 miles. Is not 
that magnificent? No novel would dare face the critics with an episode tike that to it, except 
perhaps Jules Verne’s: and all true” 


any other craft from being blown up 
by stationary mines; that aeroplanes 
can detect it and drop bombs on it; 
that if trapped in a harbor or in shal- 
low water it can be caught by drag- 
nets no matter how quietly it may 
“go to sleep on the bottom.” 

The chief objection is the slow 
speed, which at the present time 
ranges from eight to fourteen knots 
under water and up to twenty knots 
on the surface. The battleships make 
twenty-one, large cruisers twenty- 
eight and light-armored cruisers up 
to thirty knots. The submarine, 
therefore, cannot reach a position 
from which she can launch a torpedo 
which will hit by overtaking her 
quarry, but must depend upon stealth 
and pure chance in much greater de- 
gree than upon the difficult estima- 
tion of intersecting courses. 

The recent action, as well as the 
two earlier instances in which during 
the present war the submarine has 
done successful work, meets several 
of the objections by the logic of dem- 
onstrated fact. The small British 
cruiser “Pathfinder” was sunk by a 
submarine 400 miles from the Ger- 
man coast. Here the attacking boat 
was a long way from her base, be- 
sides invading the enemy’s waters. 
The small German cruiser “Hela” is 
reported to have been destroyed by a 
British submarine while in the har- 
bor of Bremerhaven—an almost in- 
credible statement in view of the ob- 
stacles offered. In the late encounter 
the three British cruisers when at- 
tacked were steaming in column—so 
that their speed did not prevent the 
assaulting submarine reaching an ad- 
vantageous firing position. In fact, 
they were taken entirely unawares, 
and the loss of the “Hogue” and the 
“Cressy” was besides favored by the 
bad judgment of their respective 
commanders. The “Aboukir” was 
sunk first, and the other ships were 
destroyed while endeavoring to res- 
cue her people. If the “Cressy” and 
the “Hogue” supposed that the 
“Aboukir” had struck a stationary 
mine, the last place for them. to go 
was directly into the same mine field. 
If, on the other hand, they recog- 
nized the presence of a submarine, 
they knew that their safety lay in 


‘their superior speed, and that the 


worst thing possible was to make 
themselves into stationary targets. 
The British Admiralty seizes the 
opportunity to proclaim that rescue 
work in the Royal Navy should not 
be done at the expense of victory—a 
platitude worthy of the immortal 
Bunsby even if applicable to present 
conditions when no foe was in sight. 

Submarine warfare has_ been 
talked about for centuries. There was 
some of it in the Civil War, none in 
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THE TYPE OF SUBMARINE THAT SHOCKED ENGLAND—THE “U-1,” 


the Spanish War, and the Russians 
had neither the skill nor the energy 
to avail themselves of it in any wise 
effectively against the Japanese. The 
modern rise began when Greece 
bought some Nordenfelt boats in 
1887 and appropriately tested them 
in the Bay of Salamis, thereby in- 
citing the Sultan of Turkey to make 
a similar purchase and to emulate 
Xerxes by personally directing their 
trials in the Sea of Marmora. France 
built her first submarine in 1888, and 
besides France, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and Austria started sub- 
marine construction before either 
Great Britain or the United States. 
The first British boats were identical 
with the six Holland submarines au- 
thorized by Congress in 1900, and 
they seem archaic beside the submar- 
ines of today. They were but sixty- 
three feet long, of 120 tons displace- 
ment and had a speed when sub- 
merged of seven knots for a four 
hours’ run. On the surface their 
range of action was about 400 miles. 
Germany launched her first boat at 
Kiel in 1905. It was of 240 tons dis- 
placement, 128 feet in length and its 
submerged speed was nine knots and 
surface speed twelve knots. Today 
Germany has twenty-seven submar- 
ines built and twelve building. Her 
earlier boats range in tonnage from 
240 to 800 tons, her later ones up to 
1000 tons, with a speed of twenty 
knots on the surface and radius of 
action over 2300 miles. Great Britain 
has seventy-five submarines built and 
twenty building. Her latest type 

‘G-1”) has a submerged displace- 
ment of 1500 tons, oil motors devel- 
oping 6500 horsepower and giving a 
surface speed of twenty-four knots, 
while the electric motors for sub- 
merged cruising are capable of de- 
veloping 2400 horsepower and a speed 
of eighteen knots. This is the highest 
sub-surface speed yet attained, the 
next being 15.6 knots, for which the 
new French submarine “Archimede” 
has been designed. The greatest en- 
durance so far indicated is that of 
the two new submarines just com- 
pleted for Australia, which are said 


to be capable of making the voyage 
thither from England under their 
own oil engines. The foregoing will 
perhaps sufficiently show that the 
submarine of today is not a little 
craft barely able to protect the vi- 
cinity of a harbor, but a powerful 
seagoing submersible cruiser, in some 
instances over 200 feet long and 
much larger than many of the gun- 
boats and small cruisers which fig- 
ured in the Civil and Spanish wars. 
Germany has a very highly organ- 
ized submarine corps which includes 
123 officer specialists. Her submarine 
flotillas have constantly been engaged 
in maneuvers under most severe sea- 
going conditions. It has not been the 
German policy to multiply submar- 
ines to any such extent as have the 
British and French, but rather to 
possess a smaller number—as one of 
the leading German experts recently 
put it—“all ready for service and all 
successfully constructed for use in 
the high seas.” The semi-official Na- 
val Annual published in Germany; 
which is a fairly reliable exponent 
of Germany’s naval policy, does not 
concur with Admiral Scott in his 
estimate of the submarine’s powers, 
but considers that it will always re- 
main a subsidiary arm, especially 
fitted to perform by day what the 
destroyer can do at night. 
Submarine development in Great 
Britain has gone on with even great- 
er rapidity than in Germany. Espe- 
cial effort has been made to increase 
the radius of action and sea-keeping 
qualities of the new boats, and to 
augment the distance out to sea at 
which they can attack an enemy’s 
fleet so as to prevent the latter from 
getting within range of harbors to 
be defended. Of late there has been 
some discussion whether harbors 
cannot be better protected by sub- 
marines than by stationary fortifica- 
tions, and the affirmative has been 
maintained by distinguished militarv 
authority. There are also rumors of 
British submersible cruisers far 
larger than any yet built and even 
attaining a length of 500 feet. No 
one knows whether these reports are 


SISTER SHIP OF THE “U-9”" 

















Courtesy of the Electric Boat Co. 
TAKING A TORPEDO ON BOARD 


well founded or not, as, of course, all 
information regarding such ships is 
secret and carefully guarded. 

Great Britain’s submarine corps 
has 268 officers and 3000 men. Her 
boats go far out to sea without any 
attendant vessels and entirely on 
their own resources, and have rather 
a predilection for doing so in bad 
weather. 

The task of keeping the German 
fleet shut up in its harbors was trou- 
blesome enough as it stood. It will 
be rendered more so now by the dem- 
onstrated imminence of submarine 
attack. Nothing is more nerve-rack- 
ing, nothing more wearing, nothing 
more threatening to the morale of a 
crew than such work as this. Not 
only must the ship keep the sea be- 
fore a hostile coast and be constantly 
in motion, but there is no instant 
night or day when she mav not find 
herself literally blown to fragments. 
And it is upon the strength of human 
nerves rather than upon the strength 
of armament that naval success to- 
day depends. 

No one has yet found out any way 
by which vessels at sea can certainly 
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THE VULNERABILITY OF THE SUBMARINE—HOW A BATTLESHIP CAN SINK HER 
The encounter between the British cruiser ““Birmingham” and the German submarine ‘“U-15.”" When once the submarine came within effective range 
well-directed shots smashed the periscope—the tube fitted with mirrors by which the man at the wheel in the interior of the boat sights his course— 
which is about four inches in diameter and projects a foot above the surface. (No. 1) Then the submarine dived quickly to lose herself (No. 2), but 
was, of course, forced sooner or later to rise high enough to bring her conning tower above the water so that her officer could take his bearings 
(No. 3). The “Birmingham” was on the watch and as soon as the wash from the submarine was noticed they opened fire. A shell struck the con- 


ning tower and wrenched it off, leaving a great gap thru which the water poured (No. 4). The safety of the sub 
keep its periscope from being discovered and shot away 


detect the advent of a hostile sub- 
marine. Nothing can be done but to 
watch unceasingly the adjacent sur- 
face of the sea for the sudden ap- 
pearance of the oncoming submar- 
ine’s conning tower when she rises 
for an instant to get the bearings of 
her prey and then shoot at it. Or 
perhaps one may glimpse the still 
smaller top of her periscope and the 
little wake it makes as it cuts thru 
the waves. But when there is fog on 
the water these may be invisible and 
at night, altho the beam of an elec- 
tric light may be used to sweep the 
sea, it is of questionable advantage, 
since it furnishes a guide to the as- 
sailant. 

There is a great dearth of sugges- 
tions. One distinguished strategist 
recommends that the blockading 
British fleet remain out of sight of 
the enemy’s ports during the day and 
shift their positions every night as 
the only possible safeguard against 
attack. While this no doubt is pro- 
foundly applicable to the conditions 
attending Nelson’s blockade of the 
French fleet in Toulon, it is now 
something over a century out of date. 
As the British fleet protects the Brit- 
ish coast at the same time it bottles 
the German fleet, no possible reason 
suggests itself why it ever should be 
within sight of the German coast, vr 
why it could not with greater effi- 
ciency patrol the North Sea some 
hundred miles therefrom. 

Two mechanical expedients for 
neutralizing torpedo attack are under 
discussion, one old and the other new. 
The old one is the division of the 
ship’s hull into many small compart- 
ments in order to localize the de- 
struction, in the same way that in- 
juries due to striking a rock or an 
iceberg have been localized. But rocks 
and icebergs do not explode and cel- 
lular subdivision is no safeguard at 
all against a 2114-inch automobile 
torpedo having in its war-head near- 
ly 300 pounds of so frightful an ex- 
plosive as T. N. T. (trinitrotoluene) 
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and capable of traversing a range of 
about four and a half miles at a 
speed of nearly forty miles an hour. 
That is what the new German tor- 
pedo can apparently do. 

Battleships are like armadilloes, 
plentifully sheathed on their backs 
and soft underneath, where the tor- 
pedoes mainly get them, but unlike 
armadilloes they cannot roll them- 
selves up with their hard side out- 
side. One of the foremost naval archi- 
tects, Sir John Biles, after admitting 
the fallibility of multitudinous com- 


partments, proposed the other day at - 
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RUNNING SUBMERGED, ONLY THE PERI- 
SCOPE VISIBLE 
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upon its ability to 


a scientific meeting that the ships’ 
bottoms shall also be armored, even 
at the expense of reducing the speed 
two knots per hour, but the assem- 
bled scientists who formed his au- 
dience and discussed his paper firmly 
declined the suggestion. 

Our Navy Department is reported 
to be experimenting on detectors de- 
pending on sound indications. Peo- 
ple who have invented other things 
may submit them if they like—and 
if. their devices are adopted their 
executors may collect pay, if Con- 
gress sees fit to appropriate funds 
therefor after a judgment has been 
obtained in the Court of Claims. 

The Kaiser’s ships have the ad- 
vantage in under-water work since 
they can send their submarines to 
sea at will, while it is excessively dif- 
ficult, if not practically impossible, 
for British submarines to get into 
German harbors to “dig out the Ger- 
man fleet.” Even if they could elude 
the thickly planted mines there are 
still the booms closing the port en- 
trances and also the entangling nets. 

When the fleets meet in actual bat- 
tle, the submarines will play their 
part in the melée, and probably a 
sinister one for both sides. They may 
coéperate with aeroplanes and use 
them as their eyes, or they may in 
assailant flotillas drive the enemy’s 
escaping vessels upon the stationary 
mine fields. His Britannic Majesty 
has no lack of gallant young officers 
who, to the bottoms of their souls, 
will envy Lieutenant - Commander 
Weddingsen, of the Imperial German 
Navy his iron cross and the sure 
promotion which he has so brilliantly 
won, and who will clamor for oppor- 
tunity to excel him. All this, how- 
ever, is on the knees of the gods. The 
significant thing is that the change 
from naval warfare in two dimen- 
sions to naval warfare in three has 
begun. 

To see it develop, watch the sub- 
marines! 

New York City 
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From the Illustrated London News 
HOW IT LOOKS TO BE TORPEDOED 


The above picture is one of extraordinary interest at this moment, because it shows a British submarine successfully torpedoing a _ battleship—of 
course, in manoeuvres. The course of the torpedo can be clearly seen by the white water churned up by its screws, although it has been traveling 
seven or eight feet below the surface. The torpedo in the picture might be supposed to have been fired from somewhere near the stern of the sub- 
marine; but this is not so. The tube from which it was fired was at the bow, but the vessel in rising to the surface has moved a short distance 
ahead. At the time when the photograph was taken, a few seconds after the shot, the submarine has come to the surface to inform the battleship 
that she might consider herself sunk. Her periscope—the tube thru which she sees when under the water—can be seen standing out with the 
conning tower beneath it. Both of these, except the top of the periscope, would, of course, be hidden when the torpedo was fired. A story of one 
of many incidents that happened in the last manoeuvres was recently sent to Sir Percy Scott by an officer in the cruiser concerned. ‘During last 
manoeuvres,” he says, “I was in a first-class armored cruiser in the North Sea. We had an idea that submarines were about, because several of our 
ships had been ‘sunk’ somewhere about where we had been the previous day. We consequently were keeping a particularly bright lookout for them. 
The day was ideal for our seeing them, nearly calm, and quite clear. To our dismay, one came to the surface less than a hundred yards from us. 
and signalled, ‘I have fired two torpedoes into you, and claim you out of action.’” In actual war the submarine would normally not show herself 
so close or so soon after firing. But when the British submarine “E-9’’ sunk the “Hela” she discovered her within range quite unexpectedly, dived 
und discharged two torpedoes, rose in a quarter of an hour and saw the “Hela” sinking, rose again after another fifteen minutes and found her gone 








WHERE HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS ARE SUFFERING 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE WAR ZONE TO THE INDEPENDENT 
BY MAJOR LOUIS LIVINGSTON SEAMAN 


On the day of the Zeppelin mas- 
sacre at Antwerp Major Seaman sent 
the following letter to President 
Wilson: 

“My Dear Mr. President: 

“Preferring liberty of speech to 
military or other service where it is 
denied, especially when silence would 
be a crime against humanity, I here- 
with tender my resignation as a 
member of the Medical Reserve Corps 
of the United States Army.” 

The following correspondence, 
within the limits -imposed by the 
censorship, hints at the pitiful suf- 
ferings of which Major Seaman has 
been a witness, and which impelled 
him to take this action.— THE 
EDITOR. 


la Paix in Ghent, the city whose 

people for two thousand years 
have done so much to wring from 
their rulers the concessions upon 
which constitutional government is 
founded. In feudal days it was one 
of the first of the Free Cities of 
Europe, and its historic monuments 
bear witness to the part it played 


[= writing from the Hotel de 


during the Reformation. I believe no 


city on earth has contributed more 
to the development of civilization 
than Ghent. Here, on the 24th of De- 
cember next, it was the purpose of 
representatives of Great Britain and 
the United States to celebrate in the 
old Convent des Chartreux the one 
hundredth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Peace between 
England and America. Two months 
ago in the Royal Casino and Palais 
de Féte the international exhibition 
of flowers was held. France sent 
many roses of rarest hue and variety, 
many of which still adorn the exten- 
sive exhibition grounds, and in the 
Palais de Danse, the French Opera 
Company made gay music. 

But what a change! The Palais de 
Féte is now a Palais de Misére, 
transformed almost in a night. Four- 
teen thousand desolate peasant wom- 
en and little children, refugees from 
the country near Louvain, Malines 
and Termonde whose husbands or 
fathers or brothers had been butch- 
ered or driven to parts unknown, 
their homes pillaged and burnt, their 
crops destroyed, their only posses- 
sions the clothing on their backs, 
have been, or are now, being shel- 
tered here. Could the reader but hear 
for himself the tales of suffering and 
horror that come from every mouth, 
or see the ghastly wounds of many 
—even among the little children— 
that bear testimony to the agonies 
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they have undergone, his indignation 
would know no bounds. 

I have participated, as an officer 
or observer, in eight campaigns, in 
almost every country in the world, 
but in none have I ever witnessed 
such exhibitions of atrocious barbar- 
ism as this war is furnishing. 

Thank Heaven, there is another 
side to this dark picture. In that 
Palais de Féte, now the Palais de 
Misére, the Red Cross is doing a no- 
ble work of rescue and mercy. Refu- 
gees are carefully treated, clothed 
and housed. Many had not tasted 
food for two days preceding their ar- 
rival here. M. de Bruyne, who so ably 
represented the Burgomaster at the 
meetings of the International Peace 
Celebration Committee in America, 
is supervising the disposition of the 
victims, some fourteen thousand in 
number, in a systematic way, send- 
ing them to suburban villages where 
houses are open to them, shipping 
them to England, and so distributing 
them that they may eventually be re- 
patriated. I was informed at Ostend 
that children under fifteen would not 
be received in England as refugees, 
but I have since learned that the 
Government is welcoming all. 








THE RED CROSS NEED 


The Red Cross Societies of the 
countries now engaged in the war 
are among the strongest and most 
efficient in the world, but the best 
they can do falls hopelessly short 
of meeting the situation. 

Official reports give little definite 
information of losses, but the num- 
ber wounded is already in the hun- 
dreds of thousands. The hospitals 
have been filled, public and private 
buildings have been taken for hos- 
pitals; and still they come in ever 
increasing numbers. 

Some of the wounded are taken 
into the cottages of the peasants on 
the battlefields. But still other thou- 
sands lie in the trenches and on the 
bleak battlefields, or crawl into the 
villages in such numbers that noth- 
ing can be done for them; and to 
these, the end comes from thirst 
and exposure and vuncared-for 
wounds. ' 

Let no man imagine that the 
American Red Cross can do too 
much or enough. Nurses and sur- 
geons are needed more and more, 
and always more of them. And 
medical and hospital supplies in 
such quantities are needed as we 
can never hope to exceed. 

The help which our Red Cross is 
able to give will be limited only by 
the generosity of the American 
people. 




















The work of the Red Cross in 
Ghent cannot be too highly praised. 
It has many hospitals (ambulances 
as they are called here) under its 
direction and is working most effi- 
ciently and in perfect harmony with 
the military authorities. The most 
severely wounded are sent to the 
military hospital, while others are 
distributed to the hotels, schools, 
convents, private houses and private 
clinics which have been thrown open 
for them. At present comparatively 
few of the severely wounded remain, 
the majority having been trans- 
ferred to other cities in anticipation 
of the coming of the enemy. Thou- 
sands of empty beds, >with attend- 
ants and nurses from the most aris- 
tocratic and highly cultured families 
of the land, are waiting the arrival 
of more, ready to care for them with 
gentleness and skill, German and 
Belgian alike, in surroundings of 
elegance such as the majority of 
them never dreamed of. 

Many of the shrapnel wounds are 
terrible, shattering bony structure 
and causing extensive laceration of 
tissue. A very large proportion of the 
bullet wounds are found in the legs 
and feet, showing that the Germans, 
who shoot from the hip, are firing 
low. The Belgian shoots from the 
shoulder. Dr. Dulet in Anvers has a 
dum-dum ball which he extracted 
from a wounded Belgian. Many of 
the invalided suffer from extreme ex- 
haustion, after their three days’ in- 
cessant fighting, but they soon rally 
and beg to return to the colors. 

The three characteristics of the 
Belgian people that have most deepiy 
impressed me during the past month 
are their patriotism, their bravery 
and their gentleness. In the military, 
civic and Red Cross hospitals of 
Bruges, Ostende, Ghent and Ant- 
werp, over forty of which I have vis- 
ited, the wounded German soldier has 
always received as careful surgical, 
medical and nursing care as the Bel- 
gian whom he came to murder, for 
this most unjust war was deliberate- 
ly planned for conquest and exter- 
mination. 

Whatever may be the outcome of 
this monstrous holocaust the justice, 
the honors and the humanities be- 
long to Belgium. When the victorious 
allies make their triumphant entry 
into Berlin (and I believe they will) 
the Belgian should have the line, and 
royal restitution should be made for 
his sacrifice, in memory of Liége, 
Malines and Louvain. All honor to 
little Belgium! 

Ghent, Belgium 











WHAT IS 


A CONSIDERATION 


BEHIND THE 


ARMIES? 


OF THE RESOURCES OF 


THE NATIONS INVOLVED IN THE GREAT WAR 


T the beginning of the war 
Ate were too many unknown 

quantities for any one to be 
certain of his ground. Were the 
dreadnoughts to fall the easy prey 
of the submarines? Had the airship 
made fortifications useless? Had 
France become decadent or England 
slothful? Was the untried German 
war-machine of real efficiency ? Might 
not some secret invention or some un- 
suspected weakness on one side or 
the other determine which was the 
stronger in a few weeks? 

But now at the end of two months 
some of the doubtful points have 
been cleared up. The seven nations 
have been tried by fire and none of 
them has been found wanting. No 
fatal weakness has been disclosed; 
no country has been disgraced by 
cowardice. The Austrians have un- 
deniably been badly beaten in Gal- 
icia, but since they have held out for 
many weeks against a greater force 
in an unfortified country, it would be 
rash to charge them with gross in- 
competence. Thru French reports we 
learn that some of their troops fled 
over-hastily from the field, but cer- 
tainly the army as a whole has shown 
quite another temper. The German 
army has demonstrated its efficiency, 
but France was not taken by sur- 
prize. On the contrary the surprize 
was that the French put up so strong 
a resistance and that the English 
were so prompt. Since most of what 
we hear from the field comes from 
English instead of the French, we 
naturally get an exaggerated idea of 
the importance of the part taken by 
the British contingent. The force 
coming from across the Channel 
probably did not form more than a 
tenth of the Allied army, and altho 
the moral effect of these reinforce- 
ments must have been great and the 
work they did in holding the left 
wing was fine, yet seeing how it 
turned out, it is quite conceivable 
that the French alone might have 
brought the German army to a stand- 
still long enough for Russia to gather 
her vast forces to the attack. 

Since, then, all parties have proved 
their courage and ability and there 
is so far no reason to believe that 
any one of them has a concealed 
weapon of decisive weight to throw 
into the scale, the war seems likely 
to become a test of real strength, 
moral and physical, active or poten- 
tial. In 1878, when Lord Beaconsfield 
sent a British fleet to protect Turkey 
against Russia, the feeling of the 
people found expression in Hunt’s 
music hall song: 


We don’t want to fight, yet by Jingo! 
if we do, 

We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men, 
and got the money too. 

England is on the other side now, 
but her position remains the same, 
and the old song, that gave a new 
word to our language, could still ex- 
press her sentiments. Earl Kitchener 
coolly talks about a three-year war 
and asks for a million men immedi- 
ately. “Never mind the drilling of 
them; teach them how to shoot.” 
Winston Churchill says that the war 
will be fought out “with silver bul- 
lets.” Now Great Britain has more of 
these silver bullets in her banks than 
any other nation has, more than any 
nation has had in all history before. 
A hundred years ago she financed a 
continental war against the French 
emperor and she is today vastly bet- 
ter able to finance a-similar war 
against the German emperor. The 
average Englishman is the richest 
man in the world; next to him stands 
the Frenchman, and third, if we do 
not include the American, is the Bel- 
gian. The wealth of Germany has 
been increasing at a more rapid rate 
than any other in recent years, but 
she is still behind her antagonists on 
the west tho ahead of the nations 
now fighting on the east, Austria 
and Russia. Estimates of national 
wealth are variously calculated and 
cannot be exact because values are 
largely conventional and prospective, 
but the following figures are proba- 
bly sufficiently close to give at least 
the relative rank of the nations 
named in individual wealth: 


Wealth Per Capita 


Untied TmieGom....... 2.6 .00005% $1780 
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But the wealth of the United King- 
dom does not represent the wealth 
of the British Empire, for in the do- 
minions beyond the sea there are 
nearly half as many more subjects of 
King George who are individually 
about as well off as those in the 
Mother Country. They have hitherto 
contributed nothing to the defense of 
the Empire except of late a little to 
the navy, but in this emergency they 
will doubtless be as ready with 
money as with men. 

“We've got the ships.” The First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Winston 
Churchill, says: 

We started with a substantial naval 
preponderance, much more like 2 to 1 


than 16 to 10. In the next twelve 
months we shall have twice as many 


battleships completed and three or 
four times as many cruisers as Ger- 
many. If the losses were even equal, our 
position at this time next year wouid 
be far stronger than it is today. 


Naval warfare is more a matter of 
chance than the conflict on land. A 
single shell or torpedo accidentally 
hitting just the right spot will sink 
a dreadnought, but an army corps 
cannot be wiped out so easily. So if 
the war is a long one the ability to 
build ships will be as important a 
factor as the strength of the fleet in 
being, and here again England has 
a unique advantage. Every year the 
British shipyards have turned out 
more vessels than all the rest of the 
world put together. Half the shipping 
of the world sails under the Union 
Jack and the few German cruisers 
now at large have not so far been able 
to make any serious inroads on Brit- 
ish commerce. 

“We’ve got the men.” Europe is 
the seat of war, but the battle is 
world-wide. It is a conflict of em- 
pires. Whatever the issue we may be 
sure that the maps of Asia, Africa 
and the Pacific will be changed as 
much as Europe. The fate of every 
country is involved except the Amer- 
ican republics, protected, as they have 
always been, by the egis of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. It is a fight about col- 
onies, for colonies and by colonies. 
France has drawn her troops from 
Algeria and Senegal; Russia from 
Siberia and Manchuria; England 
from India, South Africa, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. The Al- 
lies outnumber Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary six to one if we count 
the population of their territories, 
but actually the odds against them 
are greater than this, because such 
weak and scattered colonies as Ger- 
many has are no help to her, while 
England, France and Russia are able 
to enlist in defense of their cause 
the alien peoples under their rule. . 
Bismarck shared the theory of the 
Little Englanders that native colo- 
nies are a source of weakness rather 
than of strength. Only the bold im- 
agination of Beaconsfield grasped the 
possibilities of Asiatic dominion, and 
in 1878 he startled Europe by order- 
ing the Sepoys to Malta. There were 
only a few thousand of them, but 
when it was realized that Great Brit- 
ain had there a population of three 
hundred millions to draw upon, the 
congress of Berlin listened attentive- 
ly to what Lord Beaconsfield had io 
say. 

So now the presence of the Sikhs 
in France has a value far above their 
fighting strength. The mere fact that 
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1. Belgium. The Germans conquered all Belgium except 
Antwerp early in August. 

2. France. Germans invaded France as far as Paris in Au- 
gust, but in September were driven half-way back to the Belgian 
frontier. 

3. Hast Prussia. Russians occupied East Prussia as far as 
Kénigsberg, but a counter-attack by the Germans drove them 
back. 

4. Galicia. Russians defeated Austrians and now occupy 
eastern half of the province. 

5. Servia. War began by Austrian attack on Belgrade. Ser- 
vians and Montenegrins invade Bosnia. 

6. North Sea. Three British cruisers sunk by submarines. 

7. Baltic. German warships attack Russian vessels and naval 
stations. German cruiser “Magdeburg” destroyed. 

8. Cattaro. French fleet repeatedly bombards Austrian port. 


in this hour of distress Great Britain 
can bring native troops from India 
instead of having to send English 
troops there to put down a native in- 
surrection is worth many an army 
corps. Both Mohammedans and Hin- 
dus, native princes and nationalist 
leaders, have not only declared their 
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sympathy but proffered their serv- 
ices. It does not now seem probable 
that Japan will be called upon to 
fulfil the obligation, to which she is 
bound by treaty, to protect British 
interests in India. Evidently the agi- 
tation in India has had for its aim 
not so much the throwing off of Brit- 
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. Off African Coast. “Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse,” a North ] 
German Lloyd steamer converted into a cruiser, was sunk by or 
British cruiser “Highflyer’” August 27. <a 

10. Togoland. British troops seize the German colony, Au- cit: 
gust 26. 1 


11. German Southwest Africa. Fighting on Orange River and + sol 
Walfish Bay between Germans and South African Union trovps. | 4 
12. German East Africa. Several engagements between small | __ sei 
forces of Germans and English along Lake Nyasa. 


13. British East Africa. Invaded by Germans from German agi 
East Africa. ; ee 
14. Zanzibar. British cruiser “Pegasus,” while repairing in = 
the harbor, sunk by German cruiser “K6nigsberg.” Ge 
15. Dar-es-Salaam. British cruiser “Pegasus” bombarded the to 
chief port of German East Africa, sinking a gunboat and floating ; 
drydock. is] 
ish sovereignty as to secure a greater 
degree of industrial and political. re 
autonomy. Certainly the English peo- ar 
ple will be less reluctant after the ta 
war to grant these legitimate aspira- dc 
tions for a larger share in the gov- + th 
ernment and the development of na- th 
tive industries. | tu 
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WORL)-WIDE WAR 
) AND JHE PLACES WHERE FIGHTING HAS OCCURRED 
North 16. Bay of Bengal. German cruiser “Emden” captured eight 23. Off the Brazilian Coast. The German cruiser “Dresden” 
nk by or more British steamships. has been preying upon the British steamships from Buenos Aires, 
17. Kiau-chau. Japanese and British attacking the German Montevideo and New Zealand. The British freighter “Holmwood” 
y, Au- city of T’sing-tao in territory leased by China to Germany in 1898. was sunk August 24 and ten other British vessels are missing. 
18. Ladrones. These islands, which were, all except Guam, 24. Solomon Islands. Australian expedition seizes the German 
er and sold by Spain to Germany in 1899, have been seized by British. islands of this group, Buka and Bourgainville. 
troops. | 19. Caroline Islands. Bought from Spain by Germany in 1899, 25. Kamerun. French gunboat “Surprise” on September 21 
small seized by Australian expedition. Yap is cable and wireless station. attacked Coco Beach and took possession of the German territory 
20. Bismarck Archipelago. Formerly New Britain Archipel- in equatorial Africa. . tod 
rerman ago. Acquired by Germany 1884. Australian expedition captures — Rumania. The Rumanian troops are mobilizing and may 
+ chief island, New Pommern, after sharp fight. soon take the field on the Russian side. 
ing in 21. Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land. Australian expedition annexes the — Turkey. The Turkish fleet in the Black Sea has been re- 
German part of New Guinea. The southern part already belonged inforced by a German dreadnought and cruiser and war between 
ed the to the Australian commonwealth. Russia and Turkey is thought to be imminent. 
loating _ 22. Samoa. New Zealand expedition seizes Savaii and Upolu — Italy. The Italian army is mobilized and the Government 
islands. Tutuila and other Samoan islands belong to United States. seems disposed to join the Allies. 
reater In Egypt also, where disaffection ministrator has not an ingratiating of the success of British imperial 
litical . reigned a few years ago, there is no manner toward the natives and he policy is the attitude of South Af- 
h peo- apparent disposition to take advan- rarely sympathizes with their feel- _rica. Twelve years ago the Boers were 
r the tage of England’s strait, and it is ings and desires, but he is on the fighting with desperation against the 
spira- doubtful if even the proclamation by whole just and efficient and so earns English with the open encourage- 
» gov- + the Sultan of a Holy War against the respect if not the love of the peo- ~- ment of the German Emperor. Today 
»f na- the infidel would cause serious dis- ple he rules. the conquered Boers have greater 





turbance in Africa. The British ad- 


The most striking demonstration 


freedom of self-government than they 
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had while nominally independent. 
General Botha is about to take the 
field under the flag he once fought, 
and General De Wet goes to France 
to reinforce his former enemy, Gen- 
eral French. Are the Poles of West 
Prussia after 120 years, and the 
French of Alsace-Lorraine after 
forty-four years of Prussian rule, as 
loyal to Prussia, or are the Serbs of 
Bosnia as loyal to Austria after 
thirty-six years as are the Boers to 
Great Britain? 

Taking advantage of the fortunate 
circumstance that the Dey of Algiers 
once gave the French consul a box on 
the ear, the French began to acquire 
African territory nearly a hundred 
years ago, and in thé final partition 
—or at least the partition completed 
in 1914—it turned out that she had 
the lion’s share. The French hold- 
ings in Africa amount to more than 
the British in area, altho less in 
population, for the Sahara desert 
forms a big part of it. 

Now, the French method of admin- 
istration is entirely different from 
the British, but may be said to be 
equally successful in its own way. 
The conquest of Morocco has been 
effected in the last three years with 
surprizing ease and there is no such 
antipathy to French rule in Tunis 
and Algeria as has been manifested 
against the English in Egypt and 
India. Unlike the British colonies, 
Algeria is represented in parliament 
and the Mohammedan population has 
considerable power in the local ad- 
ministration. 

The French are free from the race 
prejudice of the Anglo-Saxon. They 
fraternize and amalgamate with the 
natives on the Barbary Coast and en- 
list them in their armies, as they did 
in America. The horror which the 
Germans have for the “Black Le- 
gions” reminds us of the tales we 
heard in childhood of the French and 
Indian war. A Senegalese trooper 
was detected concealing on his per- 
son the head of a German to carry 


home as an emblem of his prowess 
in the same way as the Indians 
under French officers used to scalp 
the women and children of New Eng- 
land as well as British soldiers. To 
keep order in Senegal since the male 
soldiers have been sent to Europe, 
the French have organized a force of 
Amazons, not an unusual thing in 
Africa, where militancy has always 
played a large part in the feminist 
movement. 

The Belgians have in the Kongo a 
territory of immense value, both 
present and prospective. A few years 
ago Germany and France came near 
to blows over the question of which 
should be the residuary legatee and 
get the Kongo if or whenever Bel- 
gium relinquished it. But Belgium 
will hold on to the Kongo as long as 
possible, for it is worth nearly two 
dollars a year to every Belgian man, 
woman and child. In 1911 the Kongo 
produced ten million dollars worth of 
rubber and two million of ivory. 

But the Belgians can expect nei- 
ther aid nor sympathy from the 
natives, for their rule has been more 
oppressive than any of the other 
European powers in Africa. Egypt 
under the English and Algeria under 
the French have prospered immense- 
ly and increased in population, but 
the Kongo under the Belgians has 
been devastated and the natives in 
many places exterminated. The Inde- 
pendent, on November 5, 1905, pub- 
lished photographs of men, women 
and children whose hands had been 
cut off by the Belgians because they 
failed to bring in the tale of rubber 
demanded. In England the public in- 
dignation at Belgian tyranny was so 
strong that the British Government 
refused to recognize the validity of 
the annexation of the Kongo until 
May 29, 1913, five years after the 
late King Leopold had signed the act 
of annexation. 

Austria has no colonies and Ger- 
many, surrounded by enemies, can 
get no help from hers in this emer- 


gency, so they cannot be counted 
among the resources of the war. 
Her Pacific islands have been picked 
up by Australia and New Zealand. 
The: Kiao-chau enclave is being at- 
tacked by the British and Japanese. 
Togoland was seized by a British 
force in the first days of the war. 
German East Africa is invaded on 
the north from Lake Nyasa and on 
the south from Kikiyu—which, but 
a few months ago, was a theological 
storm center. The railroad which the 
Germans have been constructing to 
open up this great territory starts 
from Dar-es-Salaam, the seaport re- 
cently bombarded by the British 
cruiser “Pegasus,” altho, as the 
Germans point out, it was an unfor- 
tified town and therefore should have 
been immune under the rules of war. 
The French have annexed the Ger- 
man Kameruns. The British have 
possession of German Southwest 
Africa. 

It is useless to discuss the Ger- 
mans as colonial administrators, 
since it is doubtful whether they 
will have a chance to carry out their 
ambitious plans for the development 
of their non-contiguous territory. So 
far as we may judge by what they 
have done they would have been less 
sympathetic than the French and 
more bureaucratic than the British. 
The German colonies have not yet 
paid their way, but they would have 
become in time valuable assets to 
the empire, and it is easy to see why 
Germany put forth her strongest 
efforts to gain territories of any kind 
in any part of the world. It is for 
lack of fortified outposts and coaling 
stations that the Gerinan cruisers at 
large pass back and forth over the 
face of the waters, like the birds 
sent out by Noah, without finding a 
resting place. The lesson of the war 
is the value of colonial possessions— 
when they are administered in such 
a way as to promote the prosperity 
and secure the friendliness of the * 
subject peoples. 


TO A PEACE ADVOCATE 


BY JOHN FINLEY 


Your work will not be vain; for out of war 
Will come the proofs, the ghastly, hideous proofs, 
Gathered from fortress, trench and corpse-strewn field, 
Witnessed by myriad wounds and broken hearts, 
Inscribed, in time, on sorrowing shafts and tombs, 
And writ at last on history’s calm page,— 
Proofs of the truth you’ve made the whole world hear, 
Proofs of the truth the whole world yet wilil heed. 


When the red strife is but a memory, 

On new foundation will the nations build, 
And they will take for its chief corner-stone 
This stone rejected by the purblind kings. 
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THE HORRORS OF WAR 


E hope the effort now being 

made to suppress, thru the cen- 

sorship or special legislation, 
the exhibition of the pictures of war 
scenes which are beginning to come 
to us will not be successful. These 
views will constitute the most effective 
form of peace propaganda and will 
tend to counteract the pictures of 
the pomp and glory of war which 
are being shown freely everywhere. 
A charge of cavalry across the 
screen is a beautiful and inspiring 
sight until we think of what they are 
going to do and what is going to hap- 
pen to them when they reach their goal. 
Without the final scene of double 
catastrophe the charge is meaningless 
or misleading. Real war is a very dif- 
ferent thing from dress parades and 
chessboard maneuvers and we want 
people to see for themselves just what 
the difference is. 

The objections raised against the ex- 
hibition of pictures of crime and vio- 
lence do not here apply. To present the 
details of safe-blowing might possibly 
lead some impressionable youth to be- 
come an amateur yeggman. But war is 
a crime that no man can commit alone 
and a contemplation of the seamy side 
of soldiering is not likely to increase 
the youthful longing to enlist. The suf- 
fering and atrocities of war as depicted 
in such books as Zola’s Downfall, Tol- 
stoy’s Sebastopol and the Baroness von 
Suttner’s Ground Arms! and_ such 
paintings as Vereschagin’s battle scenes 
have always been regarded as powerful 
arguments for peace and the motion 
pictures which it is proposed to sup- 
press are still more effective. 

But one thing should be insisted upon. 
The pictures must be genuine. If any 
more legislation is needed on motion 
pictures it should take the 


Some of the horrible pictures purport- 
ing to show Bulgarian cruelty were 
proved by the Carnegie Peace Commis- 
sion to have been fabrications of the 
Greeks. If the motion picture claims to 
be historical it must be accurate. 


THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOR 


Churches and Sunday schools wish- 
ing to exhibit a complete Passion Play 
have a choice between two films, widely 
different in character but each good in 
its way, Kalem’s From the Manger to 
the Cross, from which we reproduced 
some views in our issue of February 13, 
1918, and Pathé’s The Life of Our 
Savior, which we have here to consider. 
The former takes what might be called 
the realistic or Protestant view of the 
life of Jesus and the latter the tradi- 
tional or Catholic, but both are suffi- 
ciently free from sectarian bias to make 
them usable in any church; in fact they 
may well be used as complementary 
presentations of the subject. 

The Pathé play might be regarded as 
a succession of beautiful pictures, many 
of them familiar to us from famous 
paintings, but instead of being sud- 
denly shifted or dissolved into one an- 
other thru a chaotic blur as in the or- 
dinary lantern slides, the transition 
from one tableau to another is made by 
the natural movement of the charac- 
ters. The film is colored in harmonious 
and tasteful tints. The acting is digni- 
fied and decorous and will not offend 
any except those who object on prin- 
ciple to any form of the Passion Play. 

In fact, these outdoor scenes have 
less of theatricality than the stage, but 
like every new art the cinematograph 
imitates its elders. The Greek archi- 
tects shaped their marble pillars to 
look like logs of wood and we paint our 
steel pillars to look like marble. So the 





early Christian sculptors in making 
statues of the saints and angels used 
gilt crescents and wooden sunbursts to 
represent radiant light. It is therefore 
not surprizing, tho somewhat amusing, 
to see the modern film-maker employ- 
ing the same crude method for his 
haloes instead of utilizing his unequaled 
opportunity in the manipulation of light 
itself. In such ‘scenes as the Transfig- 
uration and Ascension the effort to 
cling to the conventional types estab- 
lished by the artists of the Renaissance 
has resulted in making the miracles 
not supernatural but merely unnatural. 
On the other hand, where the film- 
maker has allowed himself greater lib- 
erty as when Christ enters Jerusalem 
and the wise men follow the star very 
attractive effects are secured. 

The miraculous element in the gos- 
pel story instead of being minimized, 
as it generally is nowadays, is here 
made prominent and indeed exagger- 
ated by the use of apocryphal legends 
such as that of St. Veronica’s napkin. 
The flight to Egypt is developed exten- 
sively because of its pictorial possibili- 
ties and includes the extraneous mira- 
cles of Joseph’s striking water from the 
rock in the desert and the angel who 
made the Holy Family invisible to 
Herod’s soldiers. Christ walking on the 
sea and turning the water to winé offer, 
of course, no difficulties to the cinemat- 
ograph, and as we should expect from 
Pathé, the crowing cock is not omitted. 


ALASKA AND THE ARCTIC 
OCEAN 


The motion picture as an educational 
medium is shown at its best in present- 
ing wild life in remote regions, for this 
gives something that can never be ob- 
tained from the reading of books and 
but rarely by travel. Captain F. E. 
Kleinschmidt’s Arctic Hunt, 





form of a “correct labeling 
act.” This would tend to 
protect the honest meaning 
exhibitor against the nu- 
merous fake pictures now 
being shown. It is appar- 
ently impossible to obtain 
the pictures of actual fight- 
ing and scenes at the front: 
demanded by the public. In 
default of these it is per- 
missible to show old maneu- 
ver pictures and soldiers 
_ posed for the purpose in 
trenches, firing at an im- 
aginary enemy, but all such 
scenes of mimic warfare 
should be clearly designat- 
ed, and every scene of the 
war’s havoc and misery 
should be correctly placed 








of which a new series has 
just been released, is among 
the most valuable of this 
class of films because of its 
sincere and successful ef- 
fort to show how the walrus 
and the seal, the reindeer 
and the Kadiak bear, the 
cormorant and the murre, 
behave themselves at home. 
We see here bull moose with 
horns as widespread as the 
ambitions of the Progres- 
sive party; polar bear 
in their icy bath; birds by 
the thousand; Alaskan and 
Siberian natives on land 
and water. This film has a 
geological as well as zoolog- 
ical interest, for it gives us 
views of a new hatched 








and dated. It is so easy to 
fake pictures of atrocities 
or ascribe them to the 
wrong parties that this 
must be guarded against. 


© Afetic Film Co. 
TAKING A MOTION 


From Captain Kleinschmidt’s Arctic Hunt 


PICTURE UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


While the motion picture man is turning the crank of his camera, a hunter 
protects him with his rifle in case the polar bear should suddenly mobilize, 
and a still-life photographer takes a snapshot of all three from the rear. 


island of the Bogoslof 
group, still warm from the 
internal fires of the vol- 
eano. (Arctic Film Com- 
pany, New York.) 
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MME. VANDERVELDE 


THE WOMEN OF BELGIUM 


Mme. Vandervelde is the wife 
of the Belgian Minister of State, 
now in this country, who voiced 
in The Independent of Septem- 


ber 21 Belgium’s appeal to 
America, She also has come to 
the United States on behalf of 
her suffering countrywomen and 
as the representative of Queen 
Elizabeth, who wrote to her “the 
best wishes of the Queen accom- 
pany you to that country which 
loves to help those in distress.” 
Mme. Vandervelde told the New 
York women who greeted her 
that she hoped to take back for 
the relief of Belgium a million 
dollars.—THE EDITOR. 


“ E must be patient 
and encourage those 
around us—we must 


not weep without reason.” These 
words are taken from a letter 
which I have just received from 
a Belgian friend and which is 
characteristic of the spirit pre- 
vailing among the women of Bel- 
gium. A wave of heroism has 
spread thru the entire country 
and the women are doing their 
part. There is hardly one in the 
country who has not a near rela- 
tion fighting and all have suf- 
fered in some way. Even the 
most privileged, those whose 
relatives have not been killed 
and whose possessions have not 


BY LALLA VANDERVELDE 


been looted or confiscated, have 
intimate friends who have suf- 
fered and see the terrible suffer- 
ings of the people. 

Imagine the anguish of being 
in some town like Antwerp, for 
instance, not occupied by the 
enemy, and being absolutely cut 
off from one’s friends in the rest 
of the country. Among thou- 
sands of others that one knows 
of, I can mention the case of a 
young doctor of twenty-six who 
volunteered directly war was de- 
clared, altho he had been mar- 
ried for just over one year and 
had a baby boy a few months 
old. He was sent to Liége at 
once, and while Brussels was not 
invested, was able to communi- 
cate with his wife of twenty-one 
and to receive news from her. 


. Since the occupation of Brussels 


these poor young people have 
been without any news of one 
another. Think of what it must 
mean to that young woman to 
know that, whatever may happen 
to her husband, she can get no 
sort of news from him or about 
him, and he is in the same case 
as regards his wife and child. 
During the first days of the Ger- 
man occupation it appears that 
all the milk brought into Brus- 
sels by the peasants was requi- 
sitioned for the troops and there 
was none left for the Belgian 


babies. So he does not even know 
whether his baby is alive. 

But the women, who have to 
stay at home, are much more to 
be pitied than the men, who are 
fighting, whose every moment is 
occupied and who are so wearied 
at night that they sleep. A 
woman, however much she be 
occupied, has time to think, and 
the courage that is required to 
remain calm and helpful under 
such conditions is really super- 
human. 

Then there are the refugees, 
those—and there are many— 
who have gone to England, 
where they are being taken care 
of most generously. Still this 
means—especially for the wom- 
en of the poorer classes—a 
strange country, different hab-- 
its, an unknown language, and 
in most cases being cut off abso- 
lutely from all relatives and 
friends. To those remaining in 
Belgium it means either living 
among the enemy or else being 
in constant terror of his ap- 
proach. It is almost impossible 
when one is living in a country 
which enjoys the blessings of 
peace to imagine such a state. 

But the Belgian women, like 
their husbands, brothers and 
sons, prefer every sort of hard- 
ship to dishonor. 

New York City 
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HE summer season for Chautau- 

quas ends this month, and from the 

standpoint of the bureaus which 
supply lecturers and entertainers, it 
merges into the winter lyceum business. 
The line of demarkation is the differ- 
ence between an “outdoor” daily pro- 
gram of events lasting a week or ten 
days and an “indoor” program of de- 
tached features stretching over several 
winter months. This distinction tends to 
become indistinct, for in the South, 
where climatic conditions are favorable, 
successful circuits of winter Chautau- 
quas are maintained, and the winter 
Chautauqua scheme of concentrated 
program appears to grow in favor in 
northern towns and cities. “Invasion” 
of New England states and the increase 
of Chautauquas held in eastern states 
stand out in the record of the current 
summer season. It is reported that the 
number of Chautauquas held in 1914 
past the 3000 mark, an increase of 
about 800 over 1913. The lyceum 
courses in the United States for 1914- 
15 number approximately 15,000. 





Hon. William B. Wilson, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Secretary of Labor in President 
Wilson’s Cabinet, is the star speaker 
on the Pearson Chautauqua Circuit. 
His topic is “Industrial Peace.” Secre- 
tary Wilson says: “I regard the Chau- 
tauqua platform as the most efficient 
means of acquainting the American 
public with the work of my depart- 
ment. The Labor Department is only 
sixteen months old. I hope to make it a 
potent factor in our industrial life, and 
to do that the people must know our 
aims and work. Chautauqua is giving 
me this wonderful opportunity of meet- 
ing the people who think and who are 
interested in vital topics. The Chautau- 
qua platform, at least as Dr. Pearson 
is conducting it, is doing a great work 
in arousing public sentiment and crys- 
tallizing public opinion.” 





The character of Sunday programs 
at the Circuit Chautauquas has aroused 
vigorous discussion in different sections 
of the country. One bureau announced 
a religious censorship of its Sunday 
programs and requested the public “not 
to attempt to induce musical companies 
or entertainers to change the program 
as arranged under such censorship.” 
Afternoon or evening sacred concerts, 
the Chautauqua Vesper Service, and an 
evening address of ethical import have 
generally been provided. Church pulpits 
have frequently been filled by Chautau- 
qua speakers on Sunday morning. On 
some circuits no admission tickets are 
sold for the Chautauqua Sunday pro- 
gram, but a free-will offering is taken 
up. 


_ the business of selling Chautau- 
qua “talent,” advertisement writers are 
responsible for the following: “I be- 
lieve that talent should give their best 
influence and endeavor toward main- 
taining the lyceum as a ‘free and inde- 
pendent force’ in our national life; one 
that stands in no need of being helped 
or directed by the state or by any state 
institution.” “We have several compa- 
nies that do not play the ‘Sextet from 
Lucia,’ the ‘Quartet from Rigoletto’ and 
the Prison Scene from ‘Trovatore’ with 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, but 
have brought out other less venerable 
and less frazzled art gems.” One circuit 
system announces that it is “operating 
De Luxe Chautauquas.” Among the 
lecturers are “The Verbal Cartoonist” 
who “delivers the new commercial gos- 
pel—with a smile”; “The Community 
Builder and Business Missionary”; 
“The Young Man Eloquent”; “The Cow- 
boy Humorist”; “The Town Doctor”; 
“The Philosopher of Life”; “The Man 
with a Message.” 





The Lyceum Magazine reports that 
Edwin L. Barker, former editor of The 
Lyceumite, now in the service depart- 
ment of the International Harvester 
Company of Chicago, has worked up 
the industrial lectures of the company, 
furnished with pictures to lyceums and 
Chautauquas, to the point where 
three “International Industrialogs” are 
being given: “The Dawn of Plenty,” 
which is the story of bread; “The Dawn 
of Power,” the story of the wheel; “The 
Dawn of Commerce,” the story of busi- 
ness. 





Mrs. Frances Kellogg Curtis, a Bos- 
ton society woman, is lecturing on votes 
for women on the Pearson Chautauqua 
Circuit. Mrs. Curtis has spoken to 
street crowds in Boston with a soap- 
box for her platform, but that is not as 
exciting and strenuous as motor rides 
cross-country on rainy nights, “jumps” 
which allow only three hours’ sleep and 
no time to wash your face before going 
on the platform. Mrs. Curtis considers 
it fun. 

At Bedford, Virginia, she was escort- 
ed to the tent by a company of young 
men drest in white, carrying “votes for 
women” banners and a “pure food” 
transparency. On this circuit most of 
the prominent speakers, including Rev. 
Chauncey J. Hawkins, Frank Stephens, 
Judge Ben Lindsey, Victor Murdock, 
Rabbi Levy and Congressman James 
Manahan of Minnesota, have taken oc- 
casion to advocate woman suffrage in 
their addresses. Frank Dixon urges 


‘every town to appoint a woman inspec- 


tor of stores. 


The twelfth annual convention of the 
International Lyceum Association was 
held at Chautauqua, New York, after 
the close of the regular season in Sep- 
tember. This organization is made up 
of about one thousand persons in Chau- 
tauqua and lyceum work, either as 
“platformists,” local committeemen, bu- 
reau managers or representatives. A 
ten-day I. L. A. Chautauqua program 
offered to the public included Dr. Caro- 
lyn Geisel, James Whitcomb Brougher, 
Meddie O. Hamilton, Louis Williams, 
Frederick Vining Fisher, Russell H.: 
Conwell, Governor Martin H. Glynn, 
Judge George D. Alden, Mrs. Grace 
Wilbur Trout, Albert Edward Wiggam, 
Dr. William S. Sadler, Thomas E. Green, 
among the lecturers. Special I. L. A. 
convention topics announced were: 
“What Shall We Do to Be Saved in the 
Lyceum?” “Coéperation vs. Competition 
in the Lyceum,” “What Talent Should 
Know About Railroad Laws,” “Talent 
as Seen Thru Advertising,” “Lyceum 
Courtesy.” 

Officers are: President, William A. 
Colledge; vice-president, Mrs. Belle 
Watson Melville; secretary, Glenn 
Frank; treasurer, Arthur E. Bestor. 





The new year of the Chautauqua 
Home Reading Course opens October 1. 





CHAUTAUQUA PLATFORM ECHOES 

“We have been interpreting Chris- 
tianity individualistically, as bringing 
salvation to the individual soul. That 
is all right to start with, but if made 
the end it is a woful.narrowing of the 
real scope of salvation. We are inclined 
to regard Christianity too much from 
the standpoint of intellectual belief. 
There is too much orthodoxy of doctrine 
and too little orthodoxy of life. We have 
laid too much emphasis on the belief 
that if a man is of another denomina- 
tion than yours he is not a Christian. 
We have not grasped Christ’s idea of 
the Kingdom of God. We have been 
thinking of it as something in the far 
distant future, as something in Heaven 
and not as something to be established 
here on earth. Then, finally, the Church 
has lost two of the great beliefs of the 
old apostolic Church: the brotherhood 
of man, and love of enemies. We must 
gain a new vision of Christ and his doc- 
trines; of the brotherhood of man and 
of love for our enemies. We must get 
a new vision to understand what Jesus 
meant by the Kingdom of God; to un- 
derstand that God has no favorite race; 
to see that there must be international 
justice. In other words, we have got to 
Christianize our Christian Church be- 
fore we try to Christianize the rest of 
the world.”—Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, Uni- 
versity of Tokio, Japan. 
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AN APOLOGIA FOR GERMANY 


HE first literary output of the 

Great War is a volume on The 

War and America, by the well- 
known psychologist of Harvard, Profes- 
sor Hugo Miinsterberg. In birth, train- 
ing and wide experience as a teacher 
and writer, the author has high qualifi- 
cations for the task he undertakes of 
defending the course of Germany and 
winning for her the good opinion of 
Americans in the present crisis. The 
book is a plea for a better understand- 
ing of Germany’s position. 

The nation, as a whole, he says, has 
today probably overcome that blind, 
passionate unfairness of the first 
weeks, but it is not yet ready to listen 
to both sides really without prejudice. 

Yet this judicial position is especially 
desirable because every day makes it 
clearer that America’s political influ- 
ence in the war is of the highest im- 
port. It will, he declares, ultimately be 
“America’s gigantic task to give to Eu- 
rope honorable peace.” 

Professor Miinsterberg’s own feel- 
ings and views of life are much in evi- 
dence. He has been in a quandary over 
the attitude of his adopted country to- 
ward his native land. He could not un- 
derstand America’s sudden reversal of 
her former attitude of good will toward 
all things German which prevailed be- 
fore the war began. He has been in 
doubt as to whether it is due to a fun- 
damental lack of fairness, or the eclips- 
ing the intellect and will by the wave of 
emotional excitement. He inclines to the 
latter explanation. We suggest a sim- 
pler solution which would also be less 
liable to offend American sensibilities: 
Facts seemed to indicate that the peace 
of the world had been broken by those 
who had been praised and regarded as 
its friends and guarantors, and the 
American people, whose minds are set 
on peace, turned their praises into de- 
nunciations accordingly. It was but the 
natural expression of disappointment 
and just indignation. No psychological 
investigation or analysis can remove 
the cause. Only facts tending to estab- 
lish the inability of Germany to stay 
the hand of violence in the interest of 
peace will reverse the judgment against 
the dual alliance, and such facts are 
not forthcoming in this volume. Indecd, 
Professor Miinsterberg is not careful 
of his facts and frequently exposes him- 
self to the charge of misrepresentation, 
and either disregard for truth or ig- 
norance of it. His unfair treatment of 
ex-President Eliot is a case in point. 
With easy dexterity he turns Dr. Eliot’s 
felicitous phrase of advice “to seize 
every opportunity that may present 
itself to further the cause of human 
freedom and of peace at last,” into the 
astonishing phrase “to seize every 9p- 
portunity for attacking Germany.” 
(The italics are ours.) 

Professor Miinsterberg does little bet- 
ter in matters of consistency and logic. 
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Germany must be right because Amer- 
ica, forsooth, has more than once com- 
mitted the same wrong. The author 
“cannot share in the indignant senti- 
ment of the masses” against England, 
but if the charges and insinuations he 
makes are well grounded (as usual he 
gives no real proof), it is certain that 
every righteous soul should thoroly hate 
her immoral course of action in this 
war. Verily, some great psychologists 
would fail to pass an examination in 
sophomore logic. 

But an impassable gulf which neither 
facts nor logic could ever bridge, but 
only make more deep and well defined 
is found in the difference of moral at- 
titude toward force and war prevailing 
in Germany and America. And we are 
warranted in thinking that Professor 
Miinsterberg has presented the gener- 
ally accepted German view. Here is the 
crux of the whole matter. The stand- 
ards of judgment are not the same. 
This war, says the apologist for the 
Fatherland, was absolutely necessary 
sooner or later. It had to come, for it 
was strictly in accord with the ethics 
of development. 

There may be no moral wrong on either 
side. Every one of the great nations did 
that which was morally right and neces- 
sary to its historical development. 

It was the ethical duty of the Russians 
to strain every effort for the expansion of 
their influence, and it was the ethical duty 
of the Germans and Austrians to strain 


every effort to prevent it. In the same way 
it was the moral right of France to make 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


American Labor Unions, by Helen 
Marot. An interpretive summary of 
labor organizations and their activity, 
by a union executive. Frank, simple 
and restrained. 

Holt. $1.25. 


The Mutiny of the Elsinore, by Jack 
London. A story of the Cape Horn 
voyage, gruesome and vivid as one 
expects, but a better yarn before the 
mutiny than when it actually occurs. 

Macmillan. $1.35. 


Charles Stewart Parnell, by Mrs. Par- 
nell. Katharine O’Shea gives a frank 
picture of the “Chief” and tells direct- 
ly and occasionally with distinction 
Lr story of their love and his political 
ife. 


Doran. $5. 


California, Painted by Sutton Palmer, 
Described by Mary Austin. A travel- 
book, well suited to war-time over- 
seas, in which the colorful prose has 
rather the advantage over the pleasant 
illustrations. 

Maemillan. $4. 


The Subterranean Brotherhood, by 
Julian Hawthorne. To the old prob- 
lem of penology, miserably unsolved, 
this vigorous description of existing 
conditions in a Federal prison brings 
abundant data. 

McBride, Nast. $1.50. 


Gilbert and Sullivan and Their Op- 
eras, by Fruncois Cellier and Cunning- 
ham Bridgeman. A bulky, gossipy vol- 
ume about the first performances of 
those unforgotten fancies, with side 
glances at the collaborators and the 
Savoy Theater’s history. 

Little, Brown. $3.50. 




















use of any hour of German embarrassment 
for recapturing its military glory by a 
victory of revenge. And it was the moral 
right of England to exert its energies for 
keeping control of the seas and for de- 
stroying the commercial rivalry of the 
Germans. No one is to be blamed. 

Thus does Professor Miinsterberg 
argue for a neutral mind, and bases his 
plea for fair play on such a construc- 
tion of the rules of war as will insure 
victory to the strongest. This may be 
German ethics, but it has little vogue in 
America. On the contrary, we do not 
believe that war is necessary to pave 
the way for higher culture. We are not 
ready to sneer at the angels’ song of 
“Peace on Earth” as an impossible chi- 
mera. We believe that some people, gov- 
ernments or conditions are to blame for 
this crime against civilization, and that 
it is the duty of world leaders to place 
the responsibility and seek, if possible, 
to remove the causes which lead to such 
calamities. We utterly reject the doc- 
trine that for nations “to respect the 
possessions of other nations as individ- 
uals respect the private property of 
their neighbors” would be “the grossest 
immorality.” Might does not make 
right, and progress in human affairs is 
not dependent upon the liberty of the 
strong to destroy the weaker cumberers 
of the ground by force of arms. Amer- 
ica, with all its chase after the dollar, 
has never wholly replaced the worship 
of the God of Justice with the idolatry 
of Force, and we are far from ready 
to adopt the blasphemous parody of the 
words of Jesus made by Germany’s 
great, mad-philosopher, Nietzsche: 

Ye have heard that man (sic) hath said, 
Blessed are the peacemakers, but I say 
unto you, Blessed are the warmakers, for 
they shall be called, if not children of Jeho- 
vah, then children of Odin [the War God 
of the North], and Odin is greater than 
Jehovah. 

Our attitude toward Germany has 
changed much since the war began, and 
it will change more. We shall be more 
tolerant, more patient, more sympa- 
thetic, and, if necessary, more forgiving 
toward a great, burdened, sorrowing 
and misguided people; but our moral 
judgment will never condone the choice 
of way of war, or commend the prog- 
ress of culture at the expense of jus- 
tice, mercy and goodwill. 


The War and America. By Hugo 
Miinsterberg. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 


AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY 


The home that secures the new edi- 
tion of William T. Hornaday’s Ameri- 
can Natural History will be fortunate. 
In four handsome volumes, fully illus- 
trated with color plates, full-page pic- 
tures, text illustrations, maps and 
charts, Mr. Hornaday takes up in turn 
the mammals, birds, reptiles and fishes 
of America, confining himself to the 
more familiar and useful types. Too- 
many Americans otherwise well edu- 
cated are lacking in knowledge of birds 
and animals. These people not only de- 
prive themselves of one of the real’ 
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pleasures of life, but by their indiffer- 

ence deprive their nation of that public 

sentiment which is needed to end the | N M ill B k 

wholesale destruction of animal life, mportant ew acml an 00 a 

which has grown so alarmingly in re- 

cent years. So Mr. Hornaday’s books, 

besides giving us a speaking acquaint- 

ance with the “best people” of the ani- 

mal world, perform an important mis- NEW NOVELS 

sion apart from the pleasure and sci- LONDON. The M 

: : . tiny of the Elsi - By JACK LONDON. A 1 of th 

entific knowledge they give. high seas, fine senmunee, a cuseueer to tis dee thrilling story, Sthe Sea Wolf.” e 
American Natural History. By Wil- Frontispiece in colors. $1.35 net 
Ham T. Hornaday. Serthace’s. 91.06. NORRIS. Saturday’s Child. By KATHLEEN NORRIS. A story of rare worth, a new 

novel of home life, love and service, by the popular author of ‘Mother 
ANOTHER AMAZING MARRIAGE Mlustrated. $1.50 net 


If one can shut his eyes to the ab- 
surdity of its opening situation Bagnbi, 
by Marjorie Benton Cooke, is an enter- 
taining tale. It is incredible that even 
a genius could be married out-of-hand, 
as a baby is adopted, without being con- 
scious of what was going on. In a cata- 
leptic trance of creation of a vision- 
play some things might be possible, but 
hardly that. The vivacity and vitality 
of Bambi make. the book go, as such a 
radiant personality must, altho her easy 
success in authorship is a further strain 
on the reader’s credulity. Marrying a 
man to take care of him is a risky ven- 
ture that does not always turn out so 
well as in the case of Bambi—the most 
absurd and delightful heroine in a thou- 
sand. 


Bambi. By Marjorie re. Gate, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 


THRBE ENGLISH POETS 


Three new volumes in the admirable 
and useful “Home University Library,” 
a series of surprizingly cheap books 
which continues to prove its value to 
be many times greater than its price, 
are devoted to the exposition of three 
English poets: Chaucer, Shelley and 
William Morris, respectively, each of 
whom differently has exerted such an 
influence as to justify the saying of one 
of them that “Poets are the unacknowl- 
edged legislators of the world.” Miss 
Hadow’s Chaucer and His Times is a 
workmanlike and readable little treatise 
summing up all the known facts about 
the poet’s life, describing his works, an- 
alyzing his treatment of his sources, 
studying his character-drawing, his hu- 
mor, his descriptive power, and point- 
ing out his influence on his successors. 
In all the Chaucerian literature there 
is no other volume of exactly the same 
plan and scope, and this one is decided- 
ly worth having. 

Of Chaucer’s modern disciple Mr. 
Clutton-Brock writes in a very inter- 
esting and informing way in his Wil- 
liam Morris; His Work and Influence, 
in the doing of which, he tells us, his 
purpose was not to produce a short life 
of Morris, but to explain Morris’ im- 
portance to his own time and to ours. 
Art, said Morris, is the natural solace 
of men’s labor. For him true art meant 
the expression of man’s joy in his work. 
He saw that in the present industrial 
and economic conditions man had no joy 
in his work and could not possibly have 
any. So he sacrificed himself, turning 
from the making of works of art to the 
effort to remake society, and “devoted 
the whole of his extraordinary powers 
toward no less an object than the re- 


THEY WHO QUESTION. Anonymous, A dramatic, skilfully woven and =a story 


with a timely world-wide theme of universal appeal. ne 

HAGEDORN. Faces in the Dawn. By HERMANN HAGEDORN. A beautiful love 
story of German-American origin, full of merriment and good cheer. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net 

HELSTON. “Thracian Sea.” By JOHN HELSTON. A poet’s rare story of a spirited 


race horse and its relations to two prominent characters. Illustrated. $1.35 net 


COLCORD. The Game of Life and Death. By LINCOLN COLCORD. Vivid stories 
of the sea, as powerful as “The Driiting Diamond,” by this fascinating story-teller. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


GRISWOLD. The Winds of Deal. By LATTA GRISWOLD. Another great story of 
school life by the favorite author of the “Deal” series. Illastrated. $1.35 net 


ROBERTS. Hoof and Claw. By CHARLES G. ROBERTS. Another of the popu- 
lar animal story books for which Mr. Roberts is yp Roem Illustrated. $1.35 net 


NEW BOOKS OF POETRY, DRAMA, BELLES LETTRES, ETC. 


TAGORE. The King of the Dark Chamber. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. A 


new play, the most representative expression of Tagore’s genius. $1.25 net 


AIKEN. Earth Triumphant and other Tales m Verse. By CONRAD AIKEN. Nar- 
rative poems and lyrics of distinct originality and power. $1.25 net 
CHAUCER. The Modern Reader’s Chaucer. The somgiota, Poetical Works of Geof- 
frey chs haucer. Put into Modern English by J. S. P. TATLOCK and PERCY 


AYE. New and cheaper edition. Illastrated. Cloth, $2.00 net 

Leather, Boxed, $5.00 net 

LINDSAY. The Congo and other Poems. By VACHEL LINDSAY. | Strikingly 
original and euphonious verse by the new American poet. 5 net 


SHELDON. Romance. By EDWARD SHELDON. A brilliant and unusual play by 
the author of “The Nigger.” $1.25 net 


LUCAS’S ANNUAL. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. A bright collection of contemporaneous 
English literature by leading living authors, 75 cents net 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


AUSTIN. California. By MARY AUSTIN. 
A beautiful and charming book. 
lovely region. Colored plates. 


5 Illustrations in color by Sutton Palmer. 

An incomparable guide in text and illustration to a 

$4.00 net 

GRAHAM. With Poor Immigrants to America. By STEPHEN GRAHAM. Pic- 

turesque, romantic and interesting travel, vividly and skilfully described. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net 

KOLB. Through the Grand Canyon from Wreming to Mexico By ELLSWORTH 

OLB. Introduction by Owen Wister. One of the most interesting narratives of 

a travel ever written. Richly illustrated. $2.00 net 
BULLARD. Panama. The Canal, the Country and the People. By ARTHUR BUL 

LARD (Albert Edwards). A timely, revised, enlarged and up-to-date edition of this 

» standard work, Mlastrated. $2.00 net 


OTHER BOOKS OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE 


CROSS. A History of England and Greater Britain. By ARTHUR LYON CROSS, Ph.D. 


The best comprehensive one-volume work on the British Empire. Maps, $2.50 net 
FISHER. Why is the Dollar Shrinking? By IRVING FISHER. A study of the 


causes underlying the high cost of living. .25 net 


GLADDEN. Live and Learn. By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. Wise counsel of a 
matured mind on self-culture. 


$1.00 net 

The Gospel of Jesus and the Problems of Democracy. By HENRY C. 

VEDDER. An important plea for a reconstructed theology. $1.50 net 
WALLAS. The Great Society. By GRAHAM WALLAS. A keen, readable analysis 
and solution of life’s modern problems. net 
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When you think of writing 
think of Whiting 
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WHITING’S 
WOVEN LINEN 


A paper made especially for 
the use of men in their per- 
sonal letter writing. It has a 
virile substantial quality that 
gives it character and dignity. 
For many years this has been 
a favorite paper with members 
of congress at Washington, 
and among men of taste the 
country over. You can get 
this and the other leading 
Whiting Papers at any first- 
class stationer’s. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





























WILLTHE NATION’S PRAYER 
| BE ANSWERED ? 


October 4th, the day set apart for the nation-wide prayer for 
peace, will mark a great revival of faith in prayer. 


q@_ In this connection many will find inspiration in 


THE BOOK OF ANSWERED PRAYER 








BY JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 


Price, $1.00 net 

In this book Dr. Faris, who is Editorial Superintendent of 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication, gives simply and 
without argument seventy striking instances of answers. 
These have been gathered from both home and foreign 
sources. 

Many of the incidents told have been drawn from the per- 
pe experiences of friends and from biographies. These 
are grouped under the chapter headings: “For Daily Needs,” 
“In the Home,” “Travel Mercies,” “The Prayers of Four 
Students,” “God in Everyday Life,” “Solving the Difficul- 
ties of the Pastor,” “Soul-Winning,” “Revival Incidents,” 











“In Mission Lands,” “What Prayer Costs.” 


THE BOOK OF GOD’S PROVIDENCE 


Price, $1.00 net 


This book, also by Dr. Faris, will instantly grip the attention by its interest 
and at the same time deepen faith in God and inspire to patient endurance and 
hopeful endeavor. The Christian will find on every page some message of 
comfort and encouragement for his own soul in the midst of life’s burdens 
and perplexities, and the Sunday-school teacher and Christian worker will find 
many usable illustrations. Its short helpful chapters taken from life are 
grouped under such heads as the following: “God in History,” “In Every- 
day Life,” “The Sequel of Adversity,” “Accidents That Proved Blessings,” 
“Sequels of Hardships,” “Then Do Not Worry.” 








THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO PITTSBURGH 
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constitution of the civilized life of man- 
kind.” 

But more valuable than either of the 
foregoing, and more vitally and ab- 
sorbingly interesting at the present mo- 
ment when the butcher-monarchs of Eu- 
rope are turning a whole continent into 
a vast human shamble, is Mr. Brails- 
ford’s Shelley, Godwin, and Their Cir- 
cle. This is a brilliant piece of writing, 
sparkling with epigrammatic terseness, 
but it is also much more. “The history 
of the French Revolution in England 
begins with a sermon and ends with a 
poem,” is its opening sentence, and the 
whole book is a lucid and glowing epit- 
ome of that progress of thought from 
Dr. Richard Price’s famous discourse 
“on the love of our country,” delivered 
in the first excitement that followed the 
fall of the Bastille, to the publication, 
thirty-two years later, of Shelley’s 
Hellas. Only the final chapter, occupy- 
ing but forty of the book’s 250 pages, 
is devoted exclusively to Shelley, but 
the author justifies himself by saying 
that “to attempt to understand Shelley 
without the aid of Godwin is a task 
hardly more promising than it would 
be to read Milton without the Bible.” 


Chaucer and His Times, by Grace 
E. Hadow; William Morris; Hie 
Work and Influence, by A. Clutton- 
Brock; Shelley, Godwin, and Their 
Circle, by H. N. Brailsford. New 
as Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents 
each. 


SOURCES OF THE BIBLE 


The ponderous volume, A Grammar 
of the Greek New Testament in the 
Light of Historical Research, by A. T. 
Robertson, D.D., LL.D., will be a sur- 
prize to many scholars, who have not 
known that a professor in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, could accomplish so 
enormous a work of German painstak- 
ing labor, in the field of New Testa- 
ment grammar. How does it happen 
that he has had the courage to achieve 
a work superior to anything on the sub- 
ject that has gone before? 

Professor Robertson was a young as- 
sociate of Dr. Broadus, who assigned 
him this task, in which he was encour- 
aged by Professor Gildersleeve. Five 
years ago Dr. Gudemann, of Munich, 
said of American classical scholars: 
“Not a single contribution marking 
genuine progress, no work on an ex- 
tensive scale, opening up a new per- 
spective or breaking entirely: new 
ground, nothing in fact of the slightest 
Scientific value, can be placed to their 
credit.” Perhaps not; there are very 
few such works from any country. This 
work of Professor Robertson is not 
bahnbrechend, but it is a noble monu- 
ment of most laborious and careful 
study in a field that affords fresh ma- 
terial and needs development. 

Every biblical scholar has Professor 
Thayer’s Grammar of the New Testa- 
ment. But that, based on Winer, was 
written before the discovery of the 
Greek papyri in Egypt which prove 
that the koiné of the New Testament 
was the common Greek of popular 
speech the Greek world over, very dif- 
ferent from the classical Greek of lit- 
erature. Many scholars are now at work 
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on this new treasury of material, and 
they find that what was thought pecu- 
liar in the New Testament Greek be- 
longed to the language of the street and 
the trade. The Hebraisms are much 
fewer than was supposed. Indeed, the 
new material adds much to our knowl- 
edge of the true meaning of the text. 

The fulness of the author’s treatment 
of the subject appears in the index, 
which shows nearly every verse in the 
New Testament to have been noted. The 
pages are sprinkled with Greek, and 
the notes at the bottom of the pages 
show multitudes of references to au- 
thors consulted. Indeed, the historical 
side of this work, showing the growth 
of the study, is very full. For the New 
Testament student this volume will 
take the place of any that has gone be- 
fore in any language, including the au- 
thor’s Short Grammar of a few years 
ago. 


A Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament. By A. T. Robertson. 
New York: Geo. A. Doran. $5. 








WAR A CENTURY AGO 
The reader turns with a certain sense 
of relief from his newspaper to read the 
story of the two tiny wars with Great 
Britain which marked the beginning of 
our career as a nation. But if the Amer- 
ican Revolution and the War of 1812 
were parochial in scope, the importance 
of their results has been world-wide, 
and even now they are worth the atten- 
tion of the historian. Prof. T. C. Smith’s 
The Wars Between England and Amer- 
ica (Home University. Library) sketch- 
es not only the military operations of 
the two wars, but the foreign policy of 
the English and American political par- 
ties between the years of conflict. Some 
of the author’s dicta will surprize those 
brought up on the old style of “patri- 
otic” histories; for instance that “there 
is not the slightest evidence that Gren- 
ville or his associates dreamed that they 
were in any way affecting the colonists’ 
rights or restricting their liberties,” 
that the Americans are “an essentially 
unmilitary people,” and that the Treaty 
of ‘Ghent “was an acknowledgment of 
defeat, a recognition that the war was 
a failure.” 
Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents net. 
FIRST AID TO THE FARMER 
Those interested in modern scientific 
farming will find profit in the study of 
Manures and Fertilizers by Homer J. 
Wheeler. The author is an expert in 
this matter, and the only question we 
raise is whether his treatment is not 
too chemically technical for the ordi- 
nary farmer. Yet careful reading will 
bring out the lessons wished for, and 
the study required is worth while. The 
pictures show the comparative results, 
as of a crop to which lime has or has 
not been applied. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
CONFOUNDING THE SCEPTICS 
The extreme positions of Prof. W. B. 
Smith, Dr. A. Drews and J. M. Robert- 











Ask Your Bookseller 


Revell’s Books Worth While 








The Call of the East 


Here is a jewel in romance—set amid the blossom-laden islands of the Eastern seas. 
love-story as old as Eden, yet as fresh as the dews of the morning. 


White Dawn A Romance of the French and Indian War 








A Romance of Far Formosa 








A real romance, redolent of love and war. 1e ; 
beautiful Champlain valley, in the days when the British were storming Ticonderoga. 


Silver Sand 


“Crockett at his best. 


Author of “‘The Master of 
the _Oaks,’’ etc. 


Dr. Llewellyn 


and His Friends 
CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY 


Mrs. Stanley’s new book is 
a human chronicle of absorb- 
ing interest. Humor and pa- 
thos of a rare order alter- 
nate in its pages, together 
with some astonishingly good 
delineation of negro fj e and 
character. . 

Illustrated, net $1.25 


Author of “‘The Lure of the 
Labrador Wild,’’ etc. 


The Gaunt Gray 
Wolf 


DILLON WALLACE 


“Ungava Bob” here makes 
a welcome reappearance, and 
through a series of thrilling 
adventures both he and his 
companion, Shad Trowbridge, 
face danger and_ hardship 
with the stiff upper lip of 
“gentlemen unafraid.” 


Illustrated, net $1.25 
Author of “Oh! Christina!’’ 
etc. 


The Misadventures 
of Joseph Redhorn 


J. J. BELL 


Another “Bell” book alive 
with the fun and merriment 
that has made “Wee Mac- 
greegor” almost a household 
word. 

Illustrated, net $1.00 














Crockett’s Last Novel 





He gives us an even finer display of his powers than when he 
first captured his admirers,”—Pali Mall Gazette. .25 


12mo, c' 


THEODORA PECK 
Author “‘The Sword of Dundee” 
The plot, for the most part, is laid in the 


net $1 








EDWARD A. STEINER 


. 
From Alien to 
*,2 
Citizen 
The Story of My Life in 
America 
In this interesting biography 
we see Professor Steiner press- 
ing ever forward and upward 
to a position of international 
opportunity and influence. 
Illustrated, net $1.50 





The “‘Red God’s Call’’ 


Days in the Open 
LATHAN A. CRANDALL 
Decorated by Louis Rhead 


Here is a book which has 
about it something of old Izaak 
Walton, of Richard Jefferies, of 
Henry van Dyke. 


Illustrated, net $1.50 





Author of ‘“‘Samantha on the 





Woman Question’’ 


Josiah Allen on the 


Woman Question 
MARIETTA HOLLEY 


“Josiah Allen” has at last 
broken into print, “‘Samantha’s”’ 
opinions about suffrage proved 
too much for his “peace of 
mind,” and he believes he has 
riddled her argument from 
stoke-hole to turret. 


Illustrated, net $1.00 











Author of “‘Marcia Schuyler,’’ etc. 


The Man of the Desert 


work on the home mission field of the West. Iu 


The Little Angel of Canyon Creek 


A cracking good story of the bad old days of the Western Colorado mining camps. A 
captivatipg tale, brim-full of the vim and color incident to days and places where life was 
cheap, and virtue both rare and dear. 


Send for Complete List “Revell’s New Books” 


Flesing H. Revell Company 


Illustrated, net $1.25 


GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 


The love story of a daughter of luxury and a plain man facing his duty and doing his 
net 


CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO: 125 No. Wabash Ave, 





THURLOW FRASER 


A 
Illustrated, net $1.25 


ed, net $1.25 
S. R. CROCKETT 


Author of “‘Doctor Luke,’’ 


etc. 
The Bird-Store 
An Old-Fashioned 
Man oe ashione: 


NORMAN DUNCAN 


_ By the sheer wizardry of 
his art, the author illumines 
a gray, shabby neighborhood 
with — light, and makes 
of a dingy bird store a tem- 
ple of high romance. ~ 

Illustrated, net 75c. 


Author of “‘Everybody’s 
Lonesome,’’ etc. 


Everybody’s 
Birthright A Vision of 


Jeanne D'Arc 
CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


“A tender, heart-reaching 
and heart-finding story. It 
should add another to that 
series of classics for girls 
which have made Miss Laugh- 
lin the friend of girls and 
parents as well.” — Norma 
Bright Carson. 

Illustrated, net 75c. 


Author of “‘Mis’ Bassett’s 
Matrimony Bureau’’ 


Little Merry 


Christmas 
WINIFRED ARNOLD 


From the moment. she 
alights, one wintry night, at 
the snow-piled station at 
Oatka Center, little Mary 
Christie begins to carry sun- 
shine and happiness into the 
frosty homes of its inhabi- 
tants. Illustrated, net 60c. 


























Photoplapwrights 


Scenarios corrected, revised, typed and placed 
on the market. Plots criticised. Short stories, 
novels, etc., suitable for photoplays drama- 
tized. Correspondence invited. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint and management, A-r style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COM- 
PLETE to warrant examination. Rox. Pub. 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


son that the whole Gospel story of 
Jesus is a myth, and that no such per- 
son ever lived, is sharply and conclu- 
sively refuted in The Historical Christ 
by F. C. Conybeare. The author shows 
the absurdity of these writers and also 


Rex UAfterary Bureau 
57 Stockton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y° 
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NEW LONGMANS BOOKS 





GEORGE THE THIRD AND CHARLES FOX 


The Concluding Part of “The American Revolution” 


By the Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart., O.M. 2 Vols. 8vo. Vol. Il. 
With Map. $2.25 net. 


This final volume contains a narrative of the events in England, and on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, which had a bearing upon the struggle in America; and it tells the story of 
General Nathanael Greene and the War in the Carolinas, of Dr, Franklin and John Adams in 
Paris, and the Campaign of Yorktown. 








The Riddle of Mars: The || Germany and the Next War 








Planet Every one should read this book, which 

discloses Germany’s war plans for 

ByC.E.Housden. Member British As- the crushing of England and France. 

tronomical Association. With 5 A remarkably prophetic and illumin- 

Plates (3 colored) and 1 Figure. ative book by the great German 

8vo. Pp. xii+69. $1.20 net (Weight, militarist, General F. von Bernhardi. 

12 02z.). New Edition, Crown 8vo. $1.00 net 

An endeavor is made to solve the riddle of (Weight, 16 0z.). 

Mars (of what is possibly happening there) 
from quite a new direction. his result will, 


it is hoped, help towards the universal ac- 


ceptance of the artificial nature of Mars’ The Rise of South Africa 


canals and oases and all that this implies. 
A History of the Origin of South African 
Colonization and of its Development 








i . towards the East from the Ear- 
International Law: me Oe Sat See 
A Treatise By G. E. Cory, M.A. King’s College, 
By L. Oppenheim, M.A., LL.D. Uni- Cambridge. In Four Volumes. 


Vol. Il.—From 1820 to 1834. With 

a a m.| IL be 38 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 8vo. 

a Neutrality. Pp Xxxvi+7II. Pp. xvi+489. $5.50 net (Weight, 
$6.50 net (Weight, 34 0z.). 44 07.). 

“The second edition of Professor Oppen- 

heim’s well-known work has already received 








a cordial omnes at the has dl pa Re Municipal Life and 
have appreciated his thoughtful and scholarly ° 
treatise from the time of its first appearance. Government in Germany 


Nothing short of the highest praise 
can be given to this simple and logical method By William Harbutt Dawson, Author 
of presenting a subject.”—American Journal of “Germany and the Germans,” 
of Taleraeneny 5am etc. With Appendices. 8vo. Pp. 
xvi+507. $3.75 net (Weight, 34 oz.). 

e This book is an expression of municipal 
Master-Clues in World- . P P 


government in practice, and is based on first- 














° hand study and observation. Beginning with 

History chapters setting forth the organization of 

German town governments, and the wide and 

By Andrew Reid Cowan. Crown 8vo. almost | linitless imiaistrative powers | en- 
> 491 j joye y them, the author reviews the most 
Pp. vili+331. $1.75 net (Weight, important departments of local administra- 
22 02z.). tion, land policies, town planning, housing 
This work is an attempt to rationalize policies, public health and sanitation, poor 
world history in terms of certain concep- relief, education and culture, including the 


phasized. finance. local taxation, etc. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. S4=/ Fourth Ave.&30thSt.,N.Y. 


tions which hitherto, in the writer’s schools and the theatre, social wel- 
opinion, have not been sufficiently em- \ 8 cD fare endeavors, trading enterprises, 




















RATIONS, Addresses, Debates, Essays, etc. prepared to 

order. Manuscripts revised and reconstructed. Out- p a * 0 rma Q on 
lines turnished, Tweive years’ experience. 
P. A. MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, DAYTON, O. In the October issue of The Christian Workers 
Magazine James M. Gray will answer a ques- 


tion stirring many minds as to whether the 








Burepean ar is the battle of Armageddon 
Books and Courses of Study ey of in Revelation. Also what relation, 
any, it bears to the end of the age and the 
. Second Coming of Christ. 
In 


Special copies of the October issue will be sent to 
any address at 10 cents each. Three months’ sub- 


Religious Education || 30'casisman, 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS MAGAZINE 


criticizes positions of Dr. von Manen 
as to St. Paul. Dr. Conybeare is him- 
self an advanced critic and does not 
accept the miracles of the Gospels, but 
he cannot endure the extravagances of 
these writers. He is well worth the 
reading. 
Open Court. $1.50. 
CHAMBERS AMONG THE INDIANS 
The Hidden Children, by Robert W. 
Chambers, is a novel of Revolutionary 
days, and of Indian folk-lore, :.dapted 
very prettily to an out-of-doors Cham- 
bers’ love story. It deals with the break- 
ing up of the great Iroquois Indian 
confederacy by Clinton’s army, and the 
forest marches and battles are vividly 
pictured. 
Appleton’s. $1.40. 
A TITLE THAT IS A MISNOMER 
A few entertaining pages—an histor- 
ical setting with a sketch of Bonaparte 
—a dash of good old-fashioned blood 
and thunder—with a sprinkling of sen- 
timent might be sufficient for summer- 
time amusement. But there is a good 
bit that is unpleasant enough to debar 
Great Days, by Frank Harris, even 
from that category. 


Kennerley. $1.35. 
TOLSTOY 


Edward Garnett’s Tolstoy: His Life 
and Writings, in the “Modern Biog- 
raphy” series of coat-pocket volumes, is 
a brief and concise but sympathetic and 
just account and appraisal of the great- 
est of the Russians as “a revolutionary 
mind and evolutionary force.” Save for 
a careless haste in style, which affronts 
the reader with repetitious use of that 
lazy and abominable abbreviation 
“etc.,” the sketch is surprizingly well 
done, and it should prove of value to 
many as an introduction to the many- 
sided colossus of Yasnaya Polyana. 

Houghton Mifflin. 75 cents. 
A NEW LAND OF ENTERPRISE 

Almost the only good thing we can 
see about the war is the opportunity it 
brings for the expansion of American 
commerce into the inviting fields to the 
south. But the chief obstacle is that we 
do not know these countries; we have 
not even learned the A B C’s. Let us 
begin, then, with The Amazing Argen- 
tine, for John Foster Fraser is a geo- 
graphic journalist by profession and is 
able to play up statistics so they stand 
out like an electric signboard. We get 
a vivid impression of a land where mil- 
lionaires are made by magic, and there 
are chances for many more. 

Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50. 
WORDS YOU HAVE ALWAYS NEEDED 

Mr. Gelett Burgess, lexicographer 
and neologist, has given us one hundred 
new expressions for the hitherto inex- 
pressible, in his Burgess’ Unabridged. 
We all remember how he planted “bro- 
mide” in the dictionary; will he have 
equal success with these? 

17. Flooijab—An apparent compliment with 








the consideration of any librarian or book buyer who is 
anxious to make their book money go a long way. 


The University of Chicago Press THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Booksellers and Publishers 
Chicago, Illinois Springfield, Massachusetts 























26. Golobrify—To adorn with unmeaning and 
extravagant ornament. 
31. Huzzlecoo—An intimate talk, a confiden- 


No. 152 Institute Place Chicago . 
For Sunday Schools o amma ence 
* 
Write today for a list and de- Two New Catalogs In Press tcl coll 
scription of our Constructive Coden ft Deke tettien @ hae Te On ial colloquy. 
Bible Studies, 1914-1915. | Fall Clearance Catalog T7/1s wil/ be found well worth 


66. Rizgidget—An inability to make up one’s 
mind, an indecision. 

74. Splooch—One who doesn’t know his own 
business ; a failure. 

89. Wijjicle—A perverse household article, al- 
ways out of order. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 80 cents net. 
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PEBBLES 


Alfred Dreyfuss, Jr., officer in the 
French army, has been promoted for gal- 
lantry. A reminder of time’s changes.—De- 
troit Free Press. 


Father—I had a good number of sealed 
proposals at my office today. 

Daughter—Oh, pa, were any of them 
for me?-——Baltimore American. 


Some way or other the United States 
just can’t keep out of anything. The wife 
of the victorious admiral in the Heligoland 
battle is an American.—Troy Times. 


“I want a pair of button shoes for my 
wife.” “This way, sir. What kind do you 
wish, sir?” “Doesn’t matter, just so they 
don’t button in. the back.”—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


Breathless Would-Be Passenger—Sta- 
tion master, when does the half-past five 
train leave? 

Station Master—Five-thirty. 

Passenger—Well, the new church clock 
is 27 minutes past, the post office clock is 
25 minutes past, and your clock is 32 
minutes past. Now, in the name of good- 
ness, what clock am I to go by? 

Station Master—You can go by any 
clock you like, but you can’t go by the 
train—it’s gone.—Pearson’s Weekly. 

Science was horrified when Statistics 
discovered that babies to the economic value 
of $200,000,000 perish each year. 

“This must cease!” exclaimed Science 
excitedly. 

“It’s up to you,” 
without emotion. 

But no sooner had Science by various 
devices caused the babies to stop perishing 
than Statistics discovered that half of these 
were girls and $200,000,000 wouldn’t begin 
to dress them. 

Science looked rather 

“The laugh is on you,’ 
grimly.—Life. 


rejoined Statistics 


oolish. 
quoth Statistics 


, 


A traveling sales agent visiting a large 
factory made a bet with the manager that 
he would pick out all the married men 
among the employees. 

Accordingly he stationed himself at the 
door as they came back from dinner and 
mentioned all those whom he believed to 
be married, and in almost every case he 
was right. 

“How do you do it?” asked the manager 
in amazement. 

“Oh, it’s quite simple,” said the traveler, 
“quite simple. The married men all wipe 
their feet on the mat; the single men 
don’t.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


A colonel wanted a man-servant, so he 
inserted an advertisement in the local week- 
ly. One of the applicants who answered 
was an Irishman. 

“What I want,” explained the colonel, 
“is a useful man—one who can cook, drive 
a motor, look after a pair of horses, clean 
boots and windows, feed poultry, milk the 
cow, and do a little painting and paper- 
hanging.” 

“Excuse me, sor,” said Murphy, “but 
what kind of soil have ye here?” 

“Soil?” snapped the colonel. “What's 
that got to do with it?’ 

“Well, I thought if it was clay I might 
make bricks in me spare time.”—Every- 
body’s. 

Two roads lead out from poverty 

To ease and wealth galore, 
And one of them is Do Without, 
And one is Make Some More; 
One or the other each must take 
If any pathway he would break. 


Upon the road of Do Without 
The Old World peasants plod, 
And women walk its narrow way 

And press its cheerless sod. 
For there is little bloom or shade 
In all the windings it has made. 


Upon the road of Make Some More 
The New World armies tread. 
And strong men walk its lusty length 
And forge their way ahead. 
While flowers grow at every bend 
And beauty lines it to the end. 
—New York World. 











ECONOMIC PRIZES 


* ELEVENTH YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce 
and industry, and to stimulate those who have a college training to consider the 
problems of a business career, a committee composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan 

Horace White, Esq., New York City, and 

Professor Edwin F. Gay; Harvard University 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
of Chicago, to offer in 1915 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field. 


In addition to the subjects printed below, a list of available subjects may 
be had by addressing the undersigned. Attention is expressly called to the 
rule that a competitor is not confined to topics proposed in the announcements 
of this committee, but any other subject chosen must first be approved by it. 


1. A Local Study of the Immigration Problem. 

2. A Study of the Protocol in the Needle-Trade Industry. 
3. The Economic Validity of the Single Tax. 

4. Price Maintenance. 

5. Reciprocity and Retaliation in Foreign Trade. 

6. Ship Subsidies by Indirection. 

7. The Development of Trade with Latin America. 


Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are 
undergraduates of any American college. Class A includes any other Ameri- 
cans without restriction; the possession of a degree is not required of any con- 
testant in this class, nor is any age limit set. 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A. 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars,’and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right 
to award the two prizes of $1,000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class 
B, if the merits of the papers demand it. The committee also reserves the 
privilege of dividing the prizes offered, if justice can be best obtained thereby. 
The winner of a prize shall not receive the amount designated until he has pre- 
pared his manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction of the committee. 

The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is ex- 


pected that, without precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will 
cause them to be issued in .some permanent form. 


Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, 
and although not limited as to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. They should 
be inscribed with an assumed name, the class in which they ave presented, and accompanied 
by a sealed envelope giving the real name and address of the competitor. No paper is eligible 
which shall have been printed or published in a form to disclose the identity of the author 
before the award shall have been made. If the competitor is in CLASS B, the sealed envelope 


should contain the name of the institution in which he is studying. The papers should be sent 
on or before June 1, 1915, to 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
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built up. as many more 
scientifically, naturally,without 
drugs, in the privacy of their 
I can build up 


uch ailments as 


Supper in liver, con- 


churches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 


ice list. 
-~S INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1708 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


to 
nervousness, 
ion, ind: 


pupil writes: **T The. 
a6, and Ob! I feel eo well. 
Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT, 
Dept. 19,624 So. Michigan Boul, Chicago 


=| action; can teach you to 
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F.M HOLLY 
Established 1905 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Rates and full information sent upon application 
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FLORIDA 
wy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 


finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression. Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W. F, BLACKMAN, Ph.D.,LL D.(Ober 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 








ILLINOIS 





“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet, 


health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. or 
home-making and well-paid positions. c 
American School of Home 529 West 69th St.. Chicago, Ill. 





SCHOOL INFORMATION 


Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in U. S. 
Expert advice free. Want for girls or boys? Main- 
tained for all schools. /rite AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 


10/2 Times Bidg,, New York, or 1517 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


The University of Chicago 
HOME in addition to resident 


work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 
STUDY 


23rd Year 



















U. of C. (Div. M.)Chicago, Ill, Sebel! Tower 





MASSACHUSETTS 





SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. 4d, 
Berg Esenwein, Kditor Lippineott’s Magazine, 

2 catalogue free. Please address 
THE HONE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 805, Springfield, Mass. 


De. Esoowein 





NEW YORK 








Berkeley School 


Boarding and Day School for Boys 


724 ST. and WEST END AVE., NEW YORE 
3STH YEAR 


Offers boarding pupils all the educational and social ad- 
vantages of a great metr »polis. with congenial companions. 
Thorough preparation for college, scientific schools. busi- 
ness and government academies. Absolutely modern scien- 
tific equipment and curriculum. 

lilustrated Catalogue Upon Application 














UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Broadway at 120th Street, 
New York City 

Open on Equal terms to Students of All Christian 
Bodies. Seventy-ninth Year begins September 30th, 
1914, at the new site, Broadway and 120th Street. 

For catalogue, address 

THE REV. CHARLES R. GILLETT, D. D., 
Dean of Students, 


Broadway at 120th Street, - - New York City 


Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’s School for Girls 


(30th year.) 
Resident an 
Day Pupils. 
Air and light. 
Recreation 
j lawn. Best of 
fiome, school 
and social priv- 
ileges. Physical 





training in art, 

f| music, dancing, 

dramatic ex- 

. pression in- 

3} cluded. Practi- 

cal courses. 

Riding; swimming; tennis. Individual care. Re- 

opens October 7th. Special inducements to stu- 
dents of European schools. 


2042 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSE 


Number of pupils limited to 
twelve in each class. 
Fireproof school building 
thoroughly equipped 
160 and 162 West 74th Street 
Connecting with and including 
165 West 73rd Street 
New York 


























Ou can be aNurse 
IN YOUR OWN HOME: Zurntols uniform 
ist you to t Earn 






122 Lake Street, Elmira, N. Y, 
NEW JERSEY 
FOR 


MONTCLAIR ACAD BoYs 


On the Orange Mountains, 500 feet elevation, 
13 miles from New York. Complete equipment, 
including gymnasium, swimming pool and ath- 
letic field. Correspondence (or better, a per- 
sonal visit) invited from those desiring the best. 
Our booklet, “Your Boy and Our School,” will 
interest you, no matter where your son is edu- 
cated. Address 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M., Lock Box 60, Montclair, N. J 
WRITING THE PHOTOPLAY 


A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of tue phrotoplay, tvwgat by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puotoriay Avtnor. 25 -page catalogue free. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 


















Mr. Leeds 














included in the general fee. 


“A REAL 











gb Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton’s Boarding and Duy School 


@ The only school for girls in New York which can and does give the 
opportunities of the city with the advantages of country liie and sports. 
The following features make it a leader in the highest type of School for Girls :— 
a8 small enough to insure a real home. careful personal training, and 
thoughtful supervision of health, manners and instruction. 

It is large enough to give the proper school spirit. 

Its pupils enter College upon its own certificate. 

It has a brilliant Music Department. 

Class instruction in Folk and Aesthetic Dancing, Elocution and Art are 


Special Gymnastic Exercises for each student according to her needs, 


There are upper classes for Special Students. 
Summer Tutoring arranged when needed or desired. 


Riverdale Avenue, near 252d Street, West, New York City 


SCHOOL” 





Phone Kingsbridge 8] 
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‘WOMEN AND THE WAR 


The women of Holland have stopped 
all work of organizations toward their 
own aims and are urging all women to 
devote time and energy to the work 
abandoned after the mobilization order, 
in an effort to keep all public services 
available. 


England’s corps of mounted nurses 
will be of incalculable service on the 
battlefield. It is composed of fifty picked 
women, splendidly trained, many of 
them expert shots, and was formed in 
1910 to provide mounted detachments 
with ambulance wagons. 


Germany is now almost a community 
of women, practically all business being 
carried on by them. In factory, work- 
shop, post office, they have taken the 
reins, and women doctors and dentists 
are in great demand. Even the post of 
night watchman is frequently filled by 
a@ woman. 


Women vote in Chicago—and the 
soaring food prices resulting from the 
war have been speedily and forcefully 
checked. The city council has past an 
ordinance giving the city of Chicago 
power to punish all who have arbi- 
trarily raised prices since the declara- 
tion of war. 


One of the unique features of the re- 
cent peace parade at Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, was the division composed of 
women of foreign birth. Over a thou- 
sand women, each carrying a peace 
pennant, marched thru the business dis- 
trict of the city, led by a squad of 
mounted police. 

A new peace organization is planned 
by the committee in charge of the re- 
cent peace parade in New York City, 
which will protest not only against war 
but against armed peace. An appeal 
will be sent to all enfranchised women 
and those organized to procure the vote, 
both here and abroad. 


Under the leadership of several 
prominent Englishwomen a league has 
been formed in London to give finan- 
cial or other aid to soldiers’ wives and 
babies who are in need. There is to be 
no confusing red tape and aid is to 
be given regardless of class or creed. 
A valuable feature will be the nursery 
where mothers may leave their babies 
while seeking for work. 


The International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, with headquarters in London, 
have given efficient service since the war 
broke out by converting its offices 
into an information and relief bureau 
for foreign women in England. Offers 
of hospitality and assistance were made 
by English families and during the first 
two weeks 120 foreigners were enabled 
to return home thru its aid. 


The Premier’s appeal to the women 
of France to save the harvest and take 
up the work of the fields was not nec- 
essary. Already they were bearing their 
double burden, gathering the crops and 
picking up the loose ends the men were 
forced to drop at the call of war. 
Wives of municipal councillors are even 
allowed to vote on matters of -imme- 
diate importance, such as sanitation 
and relief funds. 
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NEW JERSEY 





THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL, 

(90 mins. from New York, 50 mins. from @®hila- 
delphia.) Send for handsome Diamond Anniver- 
sary Booklet which contains oration of Secretary 
Bryan. A moderate priced school with highest 
standards. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Excellent business course. Modern gym- 
nasium, with swimming pool. Literary, athletic, 
musical organizations. 77th year opens September 





23. Yearly rate, $400 to $600. Write FRANK 
MACDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster, Pennington, 
N x 10. 

PENNSYLVANIA 








THE YEATES SCHOOL 


Sixtieth Year opens September 22, 1914. 

In the “Garden County” of the United States. 

Limited to fifty boys. Thorough preparation for all 
Colleges. Gymnasium, swimming pool, all sports. 

Terms $700 per year. NO EXTRAS. 

For catalogue address 


THE HEADMASTER, Box 524, Lancaster, Pa. 

















BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. ¥. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 








The Truth About Poultry 


Get the Facts by 





Successful Methods of Men on Farms or Small Acreage. 
Complete in twelve parts; printed in one volume. 


By DR. N. W. SANBORN 


REAL work, with real poultry, on a real New England 
Farm, This isa simple story of what has been done 
by a man, at forty-five years of age, town bred and city 
educated, getting out of practice of medicine, buying a 
smal farm in the hiil country, and making a success ot the 
venture. Not only is the rearing of chicks and the manage- 
ment of adult fowl completely covered, but the interesting 
side issues of fruit growing, grain raising and the produc- 
tion of milk, that cannot be escaped on a real farm. You 
get rugged facts—rarely foun.t in print. The truth about 
poultry as found in actual life on a one-man poultry farm. 


You Can Do the Same, Book Tells How 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER —The One-Man 
Poultry Plaut, in twelve parts (book form), and 
the American Poultry Advocate, one year for 
only 50 cts., book and Advocate, three years, for 
only $1.00, if order is sent at once. 
Our paper is hand ly ill d 
and up-to-date on pouliry matters. E a Sheed | 18992. “4 to 132 
pages monthly. 50 cts. a year. 3 months’ trial 10 cts. Sample 
copy free. Catalogue of poultry literature free. Address 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 517 Hodgkins Blk., Syracuse, N.Y. 























CELEBRATED 
HATS 


The standard of perfection 
in style and quality. 


NEW YORK 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 














POPULARIZING GOOD 
OPERA 

RGANIZED and maintained 

by a practical subsidy for the 

popularizing of good opera in 
Engiish, the Century Opera Com- 
pany, whose first season barely es- 
caped shipwreck on the shoals of 
mediocrity and incompetence, began 
its second season on the evening of 
September 14 with a performance of 
Gounod’s mellifluous “Romeo and 
Juliet.” This performance, it may be 
said at once, showed a great and 
gratifying improvement over the 
work of last year. 

The company makes its fresh start 
with its forces augmented and 
strengthened in all departments. 
There are new-and better singers 
both among the principals and in the 
chorus, while the best of those in the 
company last year have been re- 
tained. The orchestra has been deci- 
dedly improved by the elimination of 
poor players and the addition of 
many musicians of training and ex- 
perience in older opera houses. There 
are new conductors, headed by 
Agide Jacchia, who was musical 
director of the Montreal Opera Com- 
pany for several years and who had 
won an enviable reputation as a con- 
ductor in European opera houses be- 
fore coming to America. And an 
acquisition of the very first impor- |. 
tance is a new stage director, 
Jacques Coini, whose masterly stag- 
ing of several new works at Oscar 
Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera 
House a few years ago constituted 
an artistic achievement memorable 
in the annals of opera in America. 

Notable improvement has been 
made also in the quality of the 
English texts to be sung this year, 
new translations into English of sev- 
eral opera librettos having been 
made specially for the Century Com- 
pany by Algernon St. John-Brenon. 

In the current season, which is to 
run for twenty weeks at the Century 
Opera House, two operas will be 
sung each week, on alternate even- 
ings, and at matinees on Thursday 
and Saturday. The repertory for the 
first few weeks comprises, in the 
order here listed, the following 
named works: Rossini’s “William 
Tell,” Verdi’s “Traviata,” Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin,” Verdi’s ‘“Trovatore,” 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” Gounod’s “Faust,” Leonca- 
vallo’s “Pagliacci” and Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” (as a double 
bill), Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” and 
Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 

The more auspicious opéning of 
the Century Company’s new season 
and its very real promise of musical 
enjoyment should be of interest to 





many of The Independent’s readers | 








FountainPen like this 


I T’S transparent, You look right through 
the heart of the pen and see its inner 
workings. Hold it up to the light and 
watch the ink chase down the 
barrel. See how the Lucky 
Curve Ink Feed drains back 
the ink and keeps pen from 
leaking. A new idea in foun- 
tain pens—for folks who like to 
“set the pace.”—Geo. S. Parker 


PARER 


TRANSPARENT 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


So teetotally different from any other forntain 
pen that you'll warm up to it like a hungry man 
to a square meal. Get one of these new trans- 
parent pens now while it has the special charm 
of novelty and watch your neighbors take notice 
when you start using it. The transparent barrel 
tells you in advance when the pen needs refilling. 


Parker New Self-Filler Parker Jack Knife Safety 


No outside projections or Carried in a man's pocket: 

hanism — no i lady's purse, or handbag 
into barrel. ‘Press-the- without danger of leaking 
button’’—fillsintwoseconds —a vice-like safety lock 
at any ink well. shuts back the ink, 


Parker Pens— Standard, Self-Filling, Transparent, Jack Knife 
Safety— are made in « ver 200 styles. 15,000 “‘live wire’’ dealers 
sellthem. If you can't locate a dealer write for sllusirated catalog. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, 108 Mill St. Janesville, Wis. 
No. 4St. Bride St., London, England. No. 25 Bredgade. Copen- 
hagen. Denmark. Cairo, Egypt. New York Retail Store. Wool- 
worth Bidg. 


‘Southern Seminary ’ 





M, 











48th Year. Location: In Blue } 
Ridge Mountains. in Virginia. near ¥ 
Natural Bridge. Rare health record. ¥ 
Courses: College Preparatory. with 
certificate privilege to leading colleges & 
Finishin Music. Pipe Organ. etc. § 

Home ite: Personal attention to 
life, manners. character, Domestic : 
Outdoor Sports: Large grounds i 
Beautiful and commodious. Students Q 
Recommended by Bishop J. H.- § 
s Vincent. Rate $295. Catalog. Address S 
V_ SOUTHERN SEMINARY. Box 989. Buena Vista. Va. 
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f Young Fi 
Y Women 
Hf Science, etc. 
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Y from every section. 
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INFORMATION ! 








all questions pertaining to Travel 
best hotels, large and small; 


is under the supervision of 
BUREAU, widely and favorably kr 


Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th 
San Francisco, Cal., 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 
i the 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 


where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


for pleasure, health or business; the 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


10wn because of the personal knowl- 


street, New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
Address 














7 BCYMUdA 


Temperature cooler than at the 
North Atlantic Coast Resorts 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 


Twin Screw 8. 8. 


“BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons dis- 
placement. 


Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. Fastest, 


n m, rsa e 
dock'n Sermuda without transis St 
Forillustrated pamphlets with information apply to 
A. E, OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 8. 8. 
Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. THOS. COOK 

& SON, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket Agent. 








MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 


Ideal Autumn Resort. 20 miles from N. Y. Fine 
Roads. Golf. Tennis. Open until Oct. 15th. 


Ausert A. LeRoy, Manager. 


SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 
from New York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 
tion. Large addition and garage. Booklets. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN PLANS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE 
BUCKMINSTER 


645 Beacon Street 
Boston 


Situated at the junction of 
Beacon St., Commonwealth 
and Brookline Aves., over- 
looking the Charles River 
and the Back Bay Fens, the 
location of The Buckminster 
is unsurpassed, either for a 
permanent home, or for the 
accommodation of tourists 
visiting the city in Summer. 














Apartments of Two to Four Rooms with 
Bath. Either Furnished or Unfurnished 


Every Modern Convenience and Luxury 


GEORGE R. SANFORD, Manager 
Tel. Back Bay 3350 














Peninsular & Oriental S. 
N. Co. frequent sailings, 
India, China, Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land. Winter Tours in India. 
Round World Tours. Forfull 
information apply Cunard 
Line, 21-24 State St., N.Y. 


PINE TREE INN 
THE INN IN THE PINES 
WILL OPEN OCTOBER 8 
Albert A. Leroy, Puap. 
LAKEHURST e N. J. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 

















New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


10 Minutes 
Walk to 40 
Theatres 


Send for 
Booklet 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


Have you ever Mislaid 
Important Papers ? 


Keep your Notes, Mortgages, Insurance Policies and valuable 
papers in a Barler New Document File. Will last a lifetime. 




















Made of steel, covered with chase leather, 18 strong manila pockets, 
44@ x 10% in., w.th metal eyelets. Cord allows expansion. 
Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned, 


A. C. BARLER MFG. CO., 60 W. Lake St., Chicago 











besides those who contemplate the 
pleasure of hearing it in New York, 
for plans are making to have the 
company visit ten or more other 
American cities after the close of its 
New York run. The projected tour, 
to begin on February 1 next, is to 
cover about fifteen weeks, presenting 
in each city, for a stay of from one 
to two weeks, six or eight operas. 
The itinerary of the tour has not yet 
been worked out in detail, but among 
the cities likely to be visited are 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis and Kansas City. 
Inasmuch as the war in Europe has 
broken up the Chicago-Philadelphia 
and Boston opera companies, it is 
probable that the Century forces will 
be the only ones to give opera in the 
cities of the interior in the season 
of 1914-15. 


NEW RED CROSS MEMBERS 


H. D. Allbright, Lewisburg, ie Edwin A. 
Andrews, Montreat, N. C.; Mrs. J. H. Arnold, 
Takoma, D. 

F. A. Baker. Kansas City, Mo.; W B. Barrows, 

Washington, D . Ss J. R. Bingham, Carrollton, 
Miss.; Geo. G. Biscoe, St. Paul Park, Minn.; 
Henry Blanchard D.D., 
E. Bishop, North Woods: nn. ; 
Williamstown, Vt.; Emily H. Butterfield, Detroit, 
Mich.; Asa L. Brower, Kansas, Utah. 

Doris Caflisch, Conifer, N. "Y.; Miss H. A. 

Y.; Marion Catline, 


Carney, Tompkinsville, 
South —, Conn. ; Dennis Cook, Hoboken, 
Pa.; John J. Cunningham, Branford, Conn. ; 
Bowen a. Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


Annette Denton, St. Smith, Ark.; Mrs. T. O. 


Douglass, Grinnell, Iowa; Catherine Douglas, 
eee. Mich.; Mrs. T. H. Dunn, Ardmore, 


Elizabeth Ewatt, Granville, Ohio. 

Roy S. Fine, Oilfields, Cal.; E. H. Fisher, 
Bozeman, Mont. ; D. Foster, McKeesport, Pa. ; 
S. W. Frost, Somerset, _ wes Be we Frost, 


Evanston, IIl. 

F. W. Garvin, Norfolk, Conn.; Francis 
Griffith, Cecilton, Md.; F. W. Gutrub, Mt. Po- 
cono, Pa. 

Mrs. Charles Hastings, Flint, Mich.; Charles 
E. Hewitt, Laidlaw, Ore.; W. P. ews, San 
—- Cal.; Grace M. Hill, Mt. > Ga. ; 
Cc. B. Hughes, Keene, Tex.; Rev. F. S. Hume- 
Dg "White Plains, N. Y. 

A. E. Jahn, Perham, Minn. ; 
comet, Fredonia, N 

P. Keating, Berkeley, Cal. ; 
Cortland, N. Y¥.; John Kirby, 
Alice Knollenberg, Richmond, Ind.; Julia E. 
Ny Dai. Pittsburgh, Pa.; Evald Kvam, Minot, 

a 

L. DeLozier, Duncansville, Pa.; Mary Cor- 
nelia ‘Tee, Manhattan, Kan. ; Robert W. Lytle, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. Frederick L. Manning, Waterloo, N. Y.; 
W. D. Maxon, Detroit, Mich. ; M. MacDougall 
and wife, Auburn, >. wes ‘Ww. Cc. McClelland, 
Washington, Pa.; C. E. McLelian, Helix, Ore. ; 
Irving W. Metcalf, Oberlin, Ohio; Robert -Milue, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; C. B. Morrill, Valrico, 
Cal.; Mrs. Olive J. Morrow, Rochester, Vt. 

J. E. Newton, Rockland, Me. 

F. L. Oaks, Framingham, Mass 

Mrs. Ernest F. Paine, Ithaca, N. Y.; Anthony 
Peck, Norwich, Conn.; H. Z. E. Perkins, New 


Franklin N. 


O. A. Kinney, 
"Adrian, Mich. ; 


Orleans, La. ; Almarin Phillips, Port Jervis, 
N. Y.; Wm. C. Piper, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. H. 
Postlethwaite, New York City; Mrs. R. E. 


Postlethwaite, New York City; Charles H. Price, 
——— Pa. 

Geo. Roberts, West sents, Ohio; M. E. 
Richordsen, Baltimore, Md. ; F. Roush, M.D., 
a Ohio; Harrietta A Tunder Alexander, 


Nannie Sanders, Georgetown, Texas; A. F. 
Sanderson, New Plymouth, Idaho; Miss M. A. 
Schellinger, Amagansett, N. Y.; Miss L. Frank 
Shumard, Shelbyville, Tenn.; J. J. Siddall, Chi- 
eago, Ill.;: J. A. Singmaster, Gettysburg, Pa.; 
Maitland L. H. Smith, Camden, N. J. 

Mrs. Booker T. Washington, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama; Robt. Watchorn, 

Mrs. R. Watchorn, Los Angeles, 
Mrs. William Watson, Pacific Grove, Cal. : 
Weed, New York City: S. R. Weed, New York 
City: Elizabeth Wetherwax, East Tawas, Mich. ; 
F. O. Winaus, Schaghticoke, N Y.; Julia M. 


ulia 
Wort, Lincoln, Neb.; R. Claude Wright, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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WAR AND THE MINES 


The sudden oncoming cf the war 
produced some very striking effects 
upon the American and other mar- 
kets for various metals and min- 
erals. In some cases the war resulted 
in cutting off a raw material supply 
commonly used by American manufac- 
turers; in other cases the conflict has 
borne more hardly upon competitors 
than upon our own industries. 

Among mineral products whose 
importation will be more or less seri- 
ously interfered with by the war may 
be mentioned chromite, manganese, an- 
timony and magnesite. In all cases 
there are undeveloped or slightly de- 
veloped American deposits which can 
serve as temporary sources of supply. 


Immediately upon the outbreak of 
war a strong demand for West Vir- 
ginia, Sydney and other American ex- 
port coals set in. France promptly re- 
moved her import duty on coal, and be- 
gan drawing on the American supply. 
This European trade is likely to prove 
an important factor in the American 

‘coal mining industry from now on. 


The copper market experienced the 
most sudden and temporarily disastrous 
effect. For many months past the Eu- 
ropean, and particularly the German, 
demand for copper has been the main- 
stay of an otherwise deprest market. 
With German buying withdrawn for an 
indefinite period, copper prices reached 
new low levels, and the mines and re- 
finers promptly curtailed their output. 


With regard to iron and steel the 
effect of the war has been entirely dif- 
ferent. About one-quarter of the world’s 
steel output is ordinarily produced in 
the area which lies in the immediate 
battle zone—the country along the bor- 
ders of Germany, France and Belgium. 
Removal of this tonnage from world 
competition, and the certainty that 
large steel tonnage will be required for 
use during and immediately after the 
war, operated to strengthen the posi- 
tion of American and Canadian steel 
producers. Prices of many iron and steel 
products have already advanced. 


There are a number of mineral prod- 
ucts commonly supplied to the Ameri- 
can market from foreign sources, whose 
importation has been made either dif- 
ficult or impossible by the war. Chief 
among these, of course, is potash: for 
our entire supply of potash salts has 
come during recent years from the 
great deposits at Stassfurt and other 
points in Germany. As an essential in- 
gredient in fertilizers, and an impor- 
tant factor in other chemical industries, 
the cutting off of the German potash 
supply will be seriously felt in the 
United States. For many years past 
inventors have attempted to work out 
processes for producing potash from 
native sources, but so far none of these 
processes has been able to supply pot- 
ash salts in competition with the Ger- 
man deposits. Under stress of war con- 
ditions, however, it is possible enough 
that a domestic supply will be secured 
by treatment of greensand, feldspar, or 
other potash-bearing rock. 
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Y 
’ STEINWAY 


FTER three-score years and one the 
Steinway today is unexcelled for exquisite 
tone and singing quality—recognized by master 
musicians and music lovers as the ideal piano. 
The enduring fame of the Steinway rests upon 
the supremacy of its basic principles. 
succeeding generations of pianoforte experts 
have faithfully adhered to these principles, and 
have made the Steinway the standard of piano 
perfection. Purchase a Steinway for your f 
and you have the assurance that money cannot 
buy a better piano. 
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ome 


If you are about to buy a piano, you will be interested 
It will be sent free with name of 
Steinway dealer nearest you. Mention this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 
107-109 East 14th St., NewYork  Subaway Express Station atthe Door. 
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“BEGINNER'S.” 


“THE BEGINNER'S BOX” 


of Oil Colors and Materials 


Polished Wood Box, size 10 inches long, 6 
inches wide, 2 inches deep.—Containing 10 single 
Tubes of F. W. Devoe & Co.’s Prepared Artists’ 
Oil Colors; Bottles Pale Drying Oil and Turpen- 
tine; Palette Cup, Mahogany Palette; Badger 
Blender, Palette Knife, 1 Sable and 2 Bristle 
Artists’ Brushes. Complete, $1.75. 

Other fitted BOXES at $2.00, $2.75 and up. 

We make a specialty of Outfits of materials 
for Oil, Water Color and China Painting, Pastel, 
Crayon 1 gy Tapestry Painting, Leather 
Work, Etching, Etc. 


Catalogue on request. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 
101 Fulton Street, New York 
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North Dakota Farm 
Mortgages 


Are relieved from the constant 
fluctuation of general class 
securities. 

Farm Mortgages secured upon 
land, the prime factor of the 
country’s prosperity, made in an 
old settled country, and by 
Bankers of established reputa- 
tion and character are the Ideal 
Investment. 


My 33 years residence, and 30 
years making Farm Mortgages 
without the loss of a dollar in 
interest or principal, gives the 
careful investor every warrant 
and guarantee of absolute se- 
curity. 


Write for particulars. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
LISBON NORTH DAKOTA 








THE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF 
COMMERCE 


IN ST. LOUIS 





Capital and Surplus 
over $12,000,000 


Deposits 
over $45,000,000 


Resources 
over $67,000,000 


BUSINESS SOLICITED AND LIBERAL 
TREATMENT PROMISED 
























For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative metnods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which wecan recummend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask tor Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificaies 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 





The Merchants National Bank 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Capital 
M. J. BARBER, Cashier. 

This bank will receive direct from banks, manu- 


facturers and mercantile firms, checks and time 
items drawn on Providence, and remit upon pay- 
ment in New York exchange at a reasonable rate. 

















THE MARKET 
PLACE 

















BANKS THAT HOARD CASH 


Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
last week published a list of two hun- 
dred and fifty national banks which he 
declared are hoarding cash. They are 
all carrying reserves far in excess of 
the legal requirement of fifteen per 
cent. It is interesting to observe that 
most of the banks thus accused of 
hoarding are in the rural districts and 
not one of them in New York City. Mr. 
McAdoo declared that if the large 
amount of loanable funds kept from 
active employment was invested in com- 
mercial or agricultural paper, or loaned 
on proper security, the present situa- 
tion would be greatly improved. 

Mr. McAdoo further asserted that 
while the New York banks were not 
found to be hoarding cash they were 
demanding higher rates of interest than 
the situation required. In this connec- 
tion he said: 

I am using every just effort to persuade 
the banks thruout the country to extend 
reasonable credits, and at reasonable rates 
of interest to meet the existing unusual 
conditions created by the European war, 
which, if dealt with in a helpful spirit by 
all concerned, should quickly ameliorate. 

I should like to see the New York banks 
take the lead in establishing and maintain- 
ing moderate rates of interest for accom- 
modations, as their example always has a 
large influence upon banking action and 
sentiment in the country. If this course is 
pursued by the leading banks in New York 
and other great money centers a real public 
service will be rendered and a return to 
normal conditions of business will be 
quickened. 

The President of the New York 
Clearing House asked Mr. McAdoo 
to lay before him any evidence that he 
may have that New York banks are 
charging unduly high rates of interest. 
He assured the Secretary that if the 
accusation were substantiated the 
Clearing House would use its influence 
to put an end to the practise. Secretary 
McAdoo later informed Mr. Wiggin 
that he found that he had been misin- 
formed as to two specific cases in which 
New York banks had been accused of 
charging more than six per cent for 
loans. It is regrettable that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should have made 
publicly an accusation which was based 
on erroneous information. 


THE OPENING OF THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


Three steps have already been pro- 
gressively taken looking toward the re- 
sumption of trading in securities and 
the reéstablishment of the open market 
which was hermetically sealed when the 
Stock Exchange was closed on July 30. 

The first step was the permitting of 
brokers to make purchases and sales 
of securities thru the clearing house of 
the Stock Exchange at prices not lower 
than those ruling when the Exchange 
closed. 

The second step was the resumption 





of bond sales at prices below those of 
July 30. 

The third step, taken last week, was 
the resumption of trading in unlisted 
stocks at moderate concessions from 
the quotations when the Exchange 
closed. This will permit buying and sell- 
ing, not in an open market, but by 
private dealing between brokers, of 
what may be called Curb stocks, of 
which the various Standard Oil securi- 
ties are the most prominent. 

The next step to be expected is the 
relaxation of the regulation requiring 
trading in listed securities to be done 
at not less than the prices on July 30. 
It should not be long now before that 
step is taken and then nothing will re- 
main to be done but to open the Ex- 
change. 

It would not be surprizing if a plan’ 
for a partial resumption of free trad- 
ing on the Floor were to be devised 
which could be put into effect in the 
not far distant future. The Exchange 
might be opened and trading in only a 
few stoeks permitted, stocks which are 
not largely held on the other side of the 
water. 

Probably the most urgent necessity 
for a closed Exchange now lies in the 
need to prevent the dumping into our 
market of the American securities held 
in Europe. A flood of foreign held se- 
curities pouring into our market would 
have two serious effects. It might easily 
depress prices to the panic point. It 
would mean a dangerous drain upon 
our gold supply if it came before we 
had been able by renewed exports to 
build up a credit balance abroad. 

If, however, the Exchange were to 
open with trading in only a few securi- 
ties at first, and progress were made a 
step at a time, other securities being 
added as experience showed that it 
could be safely done, the threatened 
dangers might never materialize. 

But all these things are yet on the 
knees of the gods. One thing alone is 
certain. The governors of the Stock Ex- 
change will do nothing rashly or prema- 
turely. The Exchange will be opened in 
the fullness of time, but. not until the 
best judgment of the best intellects in 
the financial world are convinced that 
the time has come. 








John Barrett, Director of the Pan- 
American Union, has been making an in- 
vestigation by cable of the possibilities of 
extending our trade with Latin America. 
As a result of his inquiries he has addrest 
a word of warning to American business 
men. He says: 

“These advices emphasize that what is 
needed at this hour in Latin America is not 
so much a supply of the manufactured 
products of the United States, altho these 
are required in considerable quantities, but 
money, loans and advances, credits on pur- 
chases, and markets at reasonablé ‘rates for 
raw products which usually go to Europe. 
If Latin America can sell at a fair figure 
her accumulating raw products and buy, in 
turn, thru receiving financial help and cv- 
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operation in the form of advances and 
credits from United States exporters, im- 
porters and bankers, the situation will 
speedily be remedied and a new era of Pan- 
American commerce and comity will open. 
“The fact that twenty Latin-American 
countries last year bought imports and sold 
exports to the vast total of $3,000,000,000. 
of which $2,000,000,000 were transactions 
with Europe, proves beyond doubt that the 
opportunity is there; but it is subject to 
conditions. That the United States already 
has a good start, and is making encourag- 
ing progress, is shown by the fact that its 
exchange of trade with Latin America has 
grown nearly 100 per cent in the last seven 
years, or from $450,000,000 to $850,000, 
“Numerous business men and commer- 
cial agents are crowding the steamers 
bound south with the expectation that they 
will find the Latin Americans awaiting 
them with outstretched hands filled with 
gold and ready to buy everything and any- 
thing they have to sell. These men will 
presently return north and unfairly con- 
demn and criticize the markets and peoples 
of the countries they have visited. The 
Latin American market, while vastly po- 
tential, is at this moment embarrassed by 
a serious financial stringency and disloca- 
tion of commercial conditions for which it 
is not in itself to blame. The opportunity 
of the hour is not so much for immediate 
large sales of United States manufactured 
products as for codperation and mutual 
help, together with careful investigation of 
commercial conditions and preparation to 
meet future competition successfully.” 








There are two sides to every shield. The 
American finahcial world has had its eyes 
fixed with concern upon the debts to Ku- 
rope which will fall due in the near future 
and the consequent effect upon our gold 
supply. Meanwhile British financiers are 
looking at the matter from their own point 
of view with apparently equal concern. 
The Statist, for instance, comments upon 
the situation thus: 

“Furthermore, it is to be borne in mind, 
as every reader no doubt is aware, that the 
United States crops are excellent this year, 
that therefore the United States is likely 
to export to us on a great scale. The United 
States, altho it owes a considerable amount 
to the United Kingdom at present ... wiil 
be able to take considerable sums in gold 
if it chooses. Whether it will choose, of 
course, nobody can yet say. The United 
States Treasury has an immense amount 
of the metal, and if the new banking sys- 
tem is started upon really scientific bank- 
ing principles there ought to be in the 
United States not only enough of gold for 
all legitimate purposes, but so much more 
as will enable it to set free a good deal of 
what it now holds. Until the new system 
is in working order and we can judge from 
experience, it is impossible to say what 
course will be adopted, but this at all 
events is clear, that the American crops 
this year are so large that they will enable 
the United States merchants and bankers 
not only to pay off all the debts due this 
country, but to take a large amount of gold 
if they deem that desirable.” 








The spirit of codperation which infuses 
the Buy-a-Bale movement should find play 
in other directions as well. When the Stock 
Exchange opens again, Buy-a-Share-of- 
Stock will be a good rallying cry for every 
potential investor with a little surplus 
money. 








The following dividends’ are an- 
nounced: 

La Rose Consolidated Mines Company, quar- 
terly, 2% per cent. payable Nctober 20. 

The New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road Company, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable 
October 15. 

The Otis Elevator Company, preferred, quar- 
terly. $1.50 per share; common, quarterly, $1.00 
per share, both payable October 15. 

United Fruit Company, quarterly, 2 per cent, 
payable October 165. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, preferred, quarterly, 134 per cent, pay- 
able October 15; common, quarterly, 1 per cent, 
payable October 30. 





Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 


In Active Business since 1875 





@ Assumes the care of property of those going abroad, 
collecting coupons, dividends, interest and rents. 


@ Pays interest on deposits subject to check. 


@ Transacts a General Trust and Banking business, 
acting as Transfer Agent for Railroad and other Cor- 
porations. Acts as Executor and Trustee at no more 
expense than where individual executors and trustees 
are appointed. 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST CO. 


100 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 

















YOU HAVE A RIGHT TO INDEPENDENCE 


You have a right 
to independence, but 
you must have an 
honest purpose to 
earn it. Many have 
purpose, ambition 
and energy, but 
thorough direction 
and intelligent help 
must be supplied. 
My instruction sup- 
plies the first, and 
our Co-oper- 
ation Bureau 
fulfills the 
second. 
Large num- 
bers have 
availed 
themselves of 
both, suc- 
ceeding to a remarkable degree. Investigate 
without prejudice, this opportunity to 


Learn the Collection Business 


and escape salary drudgery for life. If you have an 
idea thatthe collection business as I teach it is not safe, 


sure and dignified as a tank, or any other profitable busi- 
ANDIRONS ness, you are mistaken, and I will prove it, if you earn- 
estly desire to getahead. Noessential branch of business 


is so limitless, nor less crowded, No business may be 
built so large without investment of capital. I will glad- 


MARBLE, STONE and WOOD | || '"*%472*: «sine ; 
MANTELS Pointers On The Collection Business 


It may mean comfort for life, if not a great deal more. 
Write for it now. 

























Wm. H. Jackson Company W. A. SHRYER, Pres. 
2 West 47th Street New York City | || gas'state Strest Detroit. Mich. 

















Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
|| never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC. 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 


During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of............ $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 


the extent Of. ...ccccccccce 282, 298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

GO GemNBecccccccacocesecs 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been_re- 

Geemed .cccccccccccceccces 82,497,340.00 
Leaving eusteacng at pres- 

OME TMC... cccccccccccccccs 7,243,060.00 
Interest pala on certificates 

QEROUMED BD. cccccccccccece 22,585,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 

amounted t0........seeees 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 


For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter, 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 24 Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


Good .men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, q renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 











GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a sufficient sum to support him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 
rg mom an annuity as issued by the Home 

ife Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











who reads and Aceds it, is the possible worth of the book 
¢ send for 6c" postage. Write us at once. 


A Fortune to the Invento 
w 
| R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. I., Washington, D. C. 














LA ROSE CONSOLIDATED MINES COMPANY. 

The Board of Directors bas today declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 2%4%, payable Oc- 
tober 20, 1914, to shareholders of record of Sep- 
tember 30, 1914. The transfer books of the com- 


ey will close September 30 and reopen October 
rt 
ro LeHURAY, Secretary and Treasurer. 








THE TEST OF TIME 


and the placing of over ten million dollars for investors by 
our officials without loss to a single investor makes the first 
mortgage loans we sell absolutely the best 6 per cent. invest- 
ments obtainable. 

Write for our new illustrated booklet and state map de- 
scribing the greatest alfalfa and wheat belt in the Northwest. 
THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA 
Paid In Capital. $500,000.00 
Personal ; ememeed of Directors over $11,000,000.00 








P. O. Box D Helena, Montana 

















INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















PUBLIC INDIFFERENCE 


Is insurance a mystery to the public 
who buy its protection? Perhaps the 
word is not carefully chosen, for noth- 
ing can remain a mystery to the man 
who may solve it if he but devote five 
or ten minutes of his time to the task. 
Some portions of the machinery are a 
little complicated, but they are not in- 
comprehensible to one curious enough 
to investigate them. Few Americans 
care for this knowledge and upon this 
popular indifference is founded some of 
the most serious difficulties with which 
insurance managers and agents have to 
contend. Many unwise laws, restrictive 
in their character and expensive in 
effect, have their origin in it. If they 
knew the truth attainable, it would 
emancipate them and their insurers 
from many troubles. 

We are led to an indulgence in these 
reflections by reading the annual ad- 
dress of an able casualty underwriter, 
Mr. Charles H. Holland, president of 
the International Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters, to his 
association, which recently held a con- 
vention at White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia. 

“The business of insurance—one of 
the most necessary adjuncts of present 
day commercial life—is, so far as the 
public is concerned, enshrouded in mys- 
tery,” observed Mr. Holland. “The ab- 
sence of public knowledge of our af- 
fairs,” he continued later, “is in my 
opinion responsible for the major part 
of the difficulties which are ever con- 
fronting us. Never would any 
business so gain by the ‘fierce light of 
publicity’ as would the insurance busi- 
ness; and never has this publicity been 
so necessary to us as it is today.” 

How and by whom is the veil to be 
lifted? Mr. Holland welcomes the recog- 
nition given a national organization of 
casualty insurance agents by inviting 
the membership of the latter to a joint 
participation in the deliberations of the 
companies’ association. “The recogni- 
tion and support of our companies of 
the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents,” he said, “marks 
another step in the direction of throw- 
ing off the veil of reticence and privacy 
which has rendered us mysterious—and 
therefore open to suspicion in the past.” 

The coédperation of the agents, if that 
can surely be secured, does indeed 
promise results of a substantial char- 
acter; but the fundamental fault will 
never be rectified until the insuring 
public themselves contract an appetite 
for insurance information. The agents 
can, if they desire, spread information 
—become, as it were, evangelists of 
profitable facts; but like their indiffer- 
ent customers, they are men of busi- 
ness, engaged in coining time into 
money and with little inclination to in- 
vest any portion of the profits in ad- 








vancing such a propaganda. That such 
an investment would yield heavy divi- 
dends to companies, agents and buyers 
of insurance there can be no doubt. 

But the main responsibility rests with 
the public. Until they shall want to 
know all that is knowable about insur- 
ance, until their curiosity on this sub- 
ject becomes active to the point of mil- 
itancy, the problem will remain virtu- 
ally unsolved. If they could even con- 
tract the habit of reading the policies 
in which they invest their money, read- 
ing them until they understood the 
agreements they have entered into, or, 
failing in that, demanding interpreta- 
tions from their insurers, much would 
be gained. But they generally do not 
know what they want, or, rather, what 
they need in the matter of insurance, 
aside from the fact that it is protection 
in some form. Instead of being seekers 
after a specific thing covering their re- 
quirements, they assume a receptive at- 
titude, listening to descriptions present- 
ed by solicitors, perhaps capitulating at 
last merely to a stronger personality 
and accepting policies which, at the 
best, but partially meet their needs. 

By knowing insurance a man will 
learn to know how nearly it can respond 
to his necessities and he will demand of 
it the exact service he wishes it to per- 
form. It will always respond, for there 
is little of a legitimate nature it can- 
not furnish. The premium can always be 
adjusted to the hazard. 


DISABILITY AND OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS 


Workmen’s compensation laws, gen- 
erally, impose an indefinite but heavy 
liability on employers for occupational 
injuries sustained by and deaths oc- 
curring among their workmen. Of 
course, the burden is borne by em- 
ployers temporarily only, resting, final- 
ly, on the users and consumers of man- 
ufactured products. But in the begin- 
ning this liability must be met out of 
the employers’ capital resources. It is 
therefore only natural that they should 
endeavor in every legitimate way to 
minimize it. 

The assertion has been made that 
in order to achieve this object some 
employers are resorting to physical ex- 
aminations, thus making a sound body 
and mind one of the qualifications of 
employment. If this custom becomes 
general it will be difficult for even 
those workers but slightly impaired to 
secure employment. 

There is yet another feature which 
augments the employers’ liability, and 
that is the one incurred on behalf of 
a workman’s dependents. Again the im- 
pression prevails that single men will 
have the preference over their married 
colleagues. 

If employers do, or will, actually dis- 
criminate against men of impaired 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 


at the close of business, on the 12th day of Sep- 
tember, 1914: 






RESOURCES 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: 

Public securities (book value, 
$1,111,250), market value....... $1,126,000.00 

Private ay agen (book value, 
62), market value.. 10,016,885.00 

Real estate, banking are and other 
real estate owned. 1,150,000.00 
Mortgages owned...... 3,383,625.00 
Loans secured by collateral. 42,229,785.50 

Bills purchased not secured by col- 
REED ncdcctwcceccccessndbeeeseos 11,907,264.85 

Due from trust companies, banks, 
SE PE << ccncebeeeeeuseeneees 9,207,150.36 


Specie (gold certificates)............ 3,500,000.00 
United States legal-tender notes and 

notes of national banks... 1,000,000.00 
Other assets, viz.: 


Accrued interest entered.......... 451,468.30 

Total ccccccccccccccccceccs + +++ -$83,972,179.01 
LIABILITIES 

Cagltal sbedk.....000ccccccces seeeeeee $2,000,000.00 


Surplus on market values: 
Surplus fund.........$12,000,000.00 
Undivided profits «+++ 2,302,048.90 
4 14,302,048.90 
Surplus on book values, 
$14, 257,041.52. 
Deposits: 
Preferred, as follows: 
York 
savings 
SU ancdsccccee 
Other “Qigua due 
as executor, ad- 
ministrator, guar- 
dian, receiver, 
trustee, commit- 
jo or deposit- 


4,019,943.50 


ouneesenecee 3,129,664.27 
Other deposits se- 
cured by a pledge 
of assets, Board 
of Trustees, U. 8S. 
Postal Savings 
BIGOTED ccccescccs 
Not preferred, as fol- 
lows: 
wy subject to 
GRO wacsccvesas 
Ga. acide cer- 
tificates, and other 
deposits, the pay- 
ment of which 
cannot legally be 
required within 


Other certificates of 
deposit ......... 
Due trust companies, 
banks and bank- 
ers 


605,520 41 


32,449,054.63 


14,228,976.96 
8,992,032.35 


3,592,525.96 


Extend total deposits........... 
Other liabilities, viz.: 
Reserves for taxes, 
expenses, 
Accrued interest en- 
tered on books at 
close of business on 
above date......... 
Estimated 
discounts 


67,017,718.08 


583,859.73 
31,002.30 652,412.03 


ease ceceececseeeee sess $88,972,179.01 








American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 


A Dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Thursday, October 15, 
1914, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 30, 1914. 

G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


THE OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


26th St. & 11th Av., N. Y. C., Sept. 22, 1914. 
The Board of Directors of The Otis Elevator 
Company has this day declared q quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 per share upon the Preferred Stock 
and also a quarterly dividend vf $1.00 per share 
upon the Common Stock of the Company, both 
payable at this office on October 15, 1914, to the 
Preferred and Common Stockholders of record at 
the close of business on September 30, 1914. 


W. G. McCUNE, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 

A quagterly dividend of 1%% on the PRE- 
FERRED stock of this Company will be paid 
October 15, 1914 

A dividend of one per cent. on the COMMON 
stock of this Company for the quarter ending 
Sept. 30, 1914, will be paid October 30, 1914. 

Both dividends are payable to stockholders of 
record as of Sept. 30, 1914. 

D. SHUTE, Treasurer. 
1914. 








H. 
New York, Sept. 23, 





bodily vigor and men with wives and 
families, a most serious condition will 
be set up in the economic life of the 
nation. A number of employers have 
denied that any such policy had been 
adopted or was contemplated; but there 
are superficial evidences which indicate 
that the physical test is being more 
widely applied. 

But suppose that both of these bases 
of selection are resorted to, would it be 
cause for astonishment? We do not 
think so, because it is natural and it 
would be quite consistent with the rules 
cf business—which, by the way, are 
not always humane. 

If the men and women of impaired 
physical condition, those with depend- 
ents, and those whose productive ca- 
pacities have been depreciated, but not 
destroyed, by age may not secure em- 
ployment, what is to become of them? 
Will the answer be disability and old- 
age pensions? If the economic condi- 
tions of a nation, thru legislation and 
changes of customs, crystallize in such 
form as to deprive a part of the popu- 
lation of the privilege of earning a liv- 
ing, will it not become the dutwv of the 
state to support them? It would seem 
so. Then, we say that it would be better 
that all—the sound and the infirm, the 
married and single, the old and the 
young—be given equal chances in the 
workshop. Each will earn in proportion 
to his capacity and, what is more valua- 
ble, retain the self-respect which is 
founded on self-support. We ought not 
to have in this country any sort of dis- 
ability pensions arising from physical 
depreciation or old age that have not 
been previously provided by the bene- 
ficiaries themselves. We cannot afford 
to decrease by ever so little the big 
stock of self-reliance which is a char- 
acteristic of the American pecple. 


NOTES AND ANSWERS 


L. A. N., Dallas, Texas—Due to the 
so-called Robertson law, which requires 
that seventy-five per cent of the com- 
panies’ Texas premium reserves be in- 
vested in Texas securities. 


R. W., Chicago, I1l_—The objection to 
tontine forms of life insurance lie prin- 
cipally in the fact that dividends are 
forfeited by lapse of the policy or death 
of the policyholder. It is besides a gam- 
bling contract. 


A recent examination of the Casualty 
Company of America (New York City) 
by the Insurance Department of New 
York places the admitted assets on June 
30, 1914, at $2,901,466; the liabilities 
(exclusive of capital stock), $1,892,- 
788; net surplus, $258,678. 


Whatever one’s view of the value to 
the community of speculation, there can 
be no difference of opinion about bet- 
ting on stock quotations. Thru the ac- 
tion of the Stock Exchange this demor- 
alizing form of gambling will go the 
way of race track gambling. 

Up to September 15, the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance recently estab- 
lished by the United States Government 
had issued policies on eleven vessels for 
a total sum of $3,222,000. There were 
then pending applications for $3,000,- 
000 insurance on eight vessels. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK 


at the close of business, on the 12th day of Sep- 
tember, 1914: 





RESOURCES 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities (book value, 
$12,486,745.31), market value. ..$12,486,745.31 
Private securities (book value, 
$23,014,739.90), market value... 23,014,739.90 
Real estate owned . 1,190,288,82 
. &. Seeeaeaeer 138,644.75 
Loans and discounts secured by bond 
and mortgage, deed, or other real 
Ses s bowie ccexesanre 226, 100.00 


Loans and discounts secured by other 
er ee 
Loans, discounts, and bills purchased 
not secured by collateral 
Overdrafts (secured).........cccceee 
Due from approved reserve deposit- 


45,536,852.57 
6,838,474.88 
568.66 


aries, less amount of onsets. 18,631,868.31 
Due from trust companies, banks and 
bankers, not included in preceding 
SED emeccdeccsesocscceeccdsonces 650,850.37 
PE, Sotbentascensscnasareeanabane 6,823,042.70 
United States legal-tender notes and 
notes of national banks.......... 78,200.00 
Cash items, viz.: 
CERF CRED TOGEEB. ccccccccccccccs e 311.16 
Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest entered on books 
at close of business on above 
GOOD n006esonbwessececinescisces 660,763.05 
Accrued interest not entered on 
ks at close of business on 
SO Bien 06 c00tdenccesccccees 134,428.52 
Advances to trusts (secured)...... 90,943.35 
er ne ee ee $116,502,822.35 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock............ | $3,000,000.00 


Surplus on market values: 
3 
og errr 
Surplus on book values............ 


15,000,000.00 
715,328.99 
15,677,569.32 


Deposits: 
Preferred, as follows: 
Due New York State savings 
WOE nocdcdcuboadescdcceeeses 212,384.36 
Other deposits due as executor, 
administrator, guardian, re- 
ceiver, trustee, committee, or 
PED ‘eieseiceubenddaaaee 853,537.57 
Deposits by the Superintendent 
of Banks of State of New 
WO. 6:4505000b0000ssennpenss ° 1,210.24 
Not preferred, as follows: 
Deposits subject to check....... 70,212,688.58 
Time deposits, certificates and 
other deposits, the payment of 
which cannot legally be re- 
quired within thirty days.... 9,701,596.58 
Demand certificates of deposit... 5,510,882.64 
Cashier’s checks outstanding, in- 
cluding similar checks of other 
GND 4-0:055:040:04050600006000-04 12,813.64 
Due trust companies’ banks, and 
BRRUITD ccoccccccsdccccecesccce 10,307 ,567.77 
Other liabilities, viz.: 
BOSRETED: SOF Wi ccccccccwcscece 277,553.99 
Accrued interest entered on books 
at close of business on above 
GOOD vvcccectadrectcosesctteccecs 600,589.34 
Accrued interest not entered on 
s at close of business on 
BHOVE GOCS coccveccccccccee acces 96,668.85 


Total ....ccccccecccececeeee ss «$116,502,822.35 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON. 
PREFERRED STOCK. 

The regular quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. has been declared by the Di- 
rectors of this Corporation, payable October 1, 
1914, to preferred stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 25, 1914. Checks will be mailed. 

WINFIELD 8S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 
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One Reason ; 
Jor Sis Popularity 


is the known superior merit which 
has made Pears’ Soap famous. It 
holds its fame by deserving it—by 
a continuance of highest quality for 
more than one hundred and twenty 
years. Another reason for its pop- 
ularity 


Is Ohat Gveryone Can Afford 


to profit by its delightful emollient 
properties. Pears is absolutely pure 
and keeps the skin in perfect health. 
It is not necessary to use common 


soaps which often do harm, where 
at an equally low price you can | 
purchase 


- Pears’ Soap 


15 cents a cake for the unscented 
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The Twenty-fifth Annual Book Num- 
ber of The Independent will be the is- 
sue of November seventh. Advertising 
pages of this striking number will reach 
an audience nearly if not quite three 
times as large as any one of the twenty- 
four preceding Book Numbers. A word 
to the far-sighted publisher is some- 
times sufficient. 





After reading the editorial appear- 
ing in The Independent of September 
21st under the caption “The Railway 
Crisis,” the Passenger Traffic Manager 
of one of the most important Western 
railroad systems commented upon it as 
follows: “I have read it with keenest 
interest. Coldly, honestly and logically 
it deals with every phase of the biggest 
subject that confronts the American 
people. It is splendid to find The Inde- 
pendent among the ‘unprejudiced ob- 
servers’ lending such powerful support 
in a good cause.” 





Much the larger part of the success 
of The Independent’s first campaign. to 
double its circulation was the result of 
coéperation among its readers, which 
was the best possible evidence of the 
satisfaction with which the new Inde- 
pendent was received. The increase in 
circulation has been an accelerating 
one since that time. The Second Cam- 
paign for Doubling the Circulation of 
The Independent has been inaugurated, 
and the preliminary announcement sent 
to our readers. We are confident of the 
result. If by any chance you have not 
received this announcement, and the at- 


tractive opportunity which it offers, a 
post card to our Circulation Manager 
will bring it to you by return mail. 

It is a significant fact in this connec- 
tion that the cash receipts from sub- 
scriptions in the month of September 
exceeded the receipts of the same month 
a year ago by Two Hundred and 
Eighty-three Per Cent. The italics are 
our Circulation Manager’s! 





Have you observed the pride with 
which you have been shown in some 
museum or family archives a copy of 
a paper or magazine published at the 
time of Lincoln’s death or the battle of 
Bull Run? Did you ever notice in some 
book catalog what price the fortunate 
possessor of the war-time numbers of 
Harper’s Weekly charges for the set? 


‘Do you realize that the war now being 


fought is more extensive and more im- 
portant in the world’s history than even 
our Civil War? Can you imagine with 
what curiosity your children and grand- 
children will in years to come look at 
a copy of The Independent for a con- 
temporary record in words and pic- 
tures of the Great War you are now 
living thru? Could you invest the price 
of a subscription at compound interest 
in any way that would pay them better 
than getting a set of The Independent, 
binding it and storing it for them? But 
you will not have to wait fifty years to 
get full value of it. You and your 
friends—for your children and your 
children’s children—need it now, to 
give a clear idea of what is going on, 
and you will all need it every year here- 
after as a reference book to refresh 
your memory. A special offer by which 
you may provide for your friends this 
Contemporary History of the Great 
War will be sent on postal card request. 





The following letter from a promi- 
nent publisher of the trade paper field 
presents an interesting point of view in 
relation to The Independent: 

“For a great many years I had heard 
of The Independent Magazine, but I 
had never seen it at close quarters. 

“I was surprized and delighted with 
what I found, and read nearly every 
word in the magazine before I had fin- 
ished with it. 

“There are always interesting articles 
in such magazines as the Century, Har- 
per’s, Scribner’s, and the Atlantic and 
the North American Review by people 
who are masters in their own lines, but 
there is also in all these magazines a 
great deal of matter which is uninter- 
esting to:Mr. Average Man. 

“However, in The Independent Maga- 
zine, I found that my interest grew as 
I went from page to page. I want to put 
myself on record as saying that I have 
never before had the privilege of read- 
ing a magazine whose every page grips 
the reader as do those of The Inde- 
pendent. 

“It seemed to me that there was a dis- 
tinct entertaining and instructive per- 
sonality speaking to me as I read on. 
The subjects treated were alive with 
the great issues which appeal to think- 
ing men thruout the entire world.” 











By special arrangement with the London “Sphere.” © N. Y. H. 
THE STIRRING THINGS THAT STILL HAPPEN—EVEN IN SCIENTIFIC WARFARE 


In spite of the huge siege guns and the leviathan battle-lines the sharp, sudden, hand-to-hand skirmishes between men on foot and men on horses 

still occur. The London Daily Express, repeats the story of this clash in a village of northern France, as told by a wounded British Hussar: “We 

came plump on them round a corner in a little village,” said he. “Absolute surprise for both of us. Before you could wink we were flying at one 

another as hard as the horses could go, and the villagers were yelling and scrambling into the houses on either side of the road. There was no firing, 

it was absolutely a proper cavalry charge, like you see in the pictures—horses going hell-for-leather and every man sitting hunched up under the 
No. 1 guard and hoping he wouldn’t get his knees crushed by the fellows on each side of him” 





